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LOYDS, remarkable British 


that 
which will take a bet on almost anything, has 


Company 


not, so far as we know, laid a wager on gardening. 
Imagine laying a bet like this: If I plant a peony 
garden this fall, what odds do you take against it 
civing me flower next May and June? Although 
Lloyds hasn’t done it, practically every gardener in 
the land lays just such odds with himself when he 
does his autumn work. Perhaps Lloyds hasn't 
dared take that bet because the odds are so heavily 
against it. In order to make it a sure thing, we 
have a Fall Gardening Guide, published in October 
and these are a few of the subjects to be found in it: 

Plans and suggestions for a peony and iris garden. 
Imagine a little enclosure 16’ x 20’, or a great hillside 
planted to iris and peonies, to be the glory of spring! 
Robert S. Lemmon designed these gardens. 

Planting suggestions for a fragrant garden, ar 
ranged by Elsa H. Rehmann. 

An outline of the necessary fall gardening work. 

A description of English cottage gardens and 
wherein lays their charm. 

Three pages of beautiful gardens—a tulip garden, 
a small formal garden and a garden for a small coun- 
try cottage. 

To these Richard Le Gallienne adds an essay on 
the garden, the best he has done on this delightful 
subject. 

For the reader who plans to build, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton describes. how he made his own house; 
Matlack Price prepares a questionnaire on remodel- 
ing old houses, two pages show a variety of enclo- 
sures and four houses of differing sizes and types 
display a wealth of suggestions. 

Nor is the third major topic of the magazine 
neglected, for in this issue will also be shown a stim- 
ulating Portfolio of Interiors, an article on corner 
furniture, rooms in silver and gold and some sug- 
gestions for concealing the telephone, a page of 
Spanish furniture besides two pages of articles se- 
lected by the House & GARDEN shoppers. 


Ss 


T has been said that you may know a good gar- 

dener by the fact that hec -an mouth well in botani 
cal Latin. And yet there are readers who ask us why 
we bother with clumsy Latin names of flowers when 
the common names are so much simpler, prettier 
and easier to remember. The answer, of course, 
is that common names are not common, they are 
local, whereas Latin names are universally used. 

There is Aconitum Napellus. Use that term, and 
gardeners in France, Italy, England, America and 
the farthest isle will understand what you mean. 
But you couldn’t expect them to know all the 
common names, of which a few are: Grandmother’s 
Nightcap, x ‘Imet flower, Adam and Eve, Bear’s 
Foot, Cat’s Tail, Jacob’s Chariot, Jackie’s Match, 
Monk’s Cowl, Face-in-a-Hood, Cuckold’s Cap and 
Monkshood. The humble Verbena masks under 
such common names as Holy Herb, Juno’s Tears 
and Mercury’s Moist Blood. Chieranthus Cheiri is 
called Gilliflower, Wall Flower, Jilliver, July Flower, 
Keyry and Heartsease. The Viola is also known as 
Heartsease; and therein lies another disadv rantage of 
common names—the same common name is applied 
to quite a number of differert flowers. The Aquilegia 
is called Columbine and, in some localities, so is 
verbena officinalis. The Primula is known asHens and 
Chicks and so, by some people, is one of the Sedums. 

By all means preserve local names, but do not 
scorn the universal tongue of botanical Latin. It 
will carry you where even Esperanto wi'll not. 
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ogi month we mentioned the awakening inter- 
est in Spanish furniture now evident among 
manufacturers of furniture and decorators. To this 
news we must add the fact that in England Regency 
furniture is enjoying quite a vogue. It is said that 
the King and Queen have accepted plans for the 
renovation of several palace rooms in the Regency 
taste. It may be that this style will come to us and, 
anticipating such a revival, House & GARDEN takes 
pleasure in presenting an article on Regency furni- 
ies in this issue. In the next issue, as noted before, 
there will be an appreciatior of Spanish furniture 
and its usefulness and decorative possibilities in the 
modern American home. A year from now these 
two styles may be sought by every one who appre- 
ciates the latest taste in furniture. In anticipating 
this House & GARDEN gives its readers the first tip. 
That, incidentally, is one of our endeavors. As 
Vogue anticipates the style ir dress and Vanity Fair 
the style in the arts, so House & GARDEN serves its 
purpose in gardening, architecture and decoration. 





HE name of Jackson Thornton Dawson will 

always be held in grateful memory by those who 
know and love gardens. A great man in horticulture, 
a foremost propagator of woody plants in our coun- 
try, a pioneer in the field of hybridization, his good 
deeds follow him, not only at the Arnold Arboretum 
where he labored but in gardens throughout the 
world. It is fitting then that a tribute should be 
paid his memory. This tribute is taking the form of 
a fund to be placed with the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the interest of which 
is to be used for prizes, lectures and medals, or, as 
the trustees may direct, to commend and encourage 
the science and practise of hybridization and propa- 
gation of hard wooded plants. 
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HIS paragraph should be called ‘Britain and 

Bathrooms”. It is apropos of an argument 
which has been conducted in London papers. Some 
old houses, it seems, were being remodeled into mod- 
ern apartments and the architects were planning, as 
is natural in this country, to provide a private bath 
to each flat. Then the storm broke. Indignant read 
ers of the papers couldn’t understand why such 
valuable space was wasted. They suggested that 
one bathroom on each floor would be ample. Im- 
agine such a controversy arising in American papers! 
Imagine an architect planning a modern flat without 
a private bath! What amuses us about the incident 
is the fact that, of all the nations, the British lead in 
talking about their morning tubs and bathing in 
general.and yet their provision for taking these 
baths is generally inadequate. 


* 
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NOTHER inadequacy that strikes Americans 
visiting England is the limited number of tele- 
phones in private houses. When one sends a mes- 
sage it is sent by telegraph. This process requires 
the services of several people and considerable time 
—the writing of the wire and its transmission to a 
telegraph central and the delivery of the wire at the 
other end. If there is an answer, the process has to 
be repeated. How much simpler it is merely to lift 
a telephone receiver and deliver the message direct, 
simpler in time and efforts. The telephone is a sym- 
bol of efficiency, a vehicle of indiscretion and a bless- 
ing by no means unmixed, connected up by countless 
wires with our every activity, both business and so 
cial. It saves untold time, and in return exacts its 
toll of wasted time, for every unlicensed pest (who 
would never send his idle chatterings by messengers 
can unhook a telephone transmitter anywhere h 
happens to be, and without let or hindrance rob 
you of fifteen or twenty minutes while he yammers 
aimlessly of this or that to while away some of hi: 
own idleness. There remains yet to be written a 
work on ‘The Psychology of the Telephone,” and if 
someone does it, it will prove, no doubt, that the 
advantage of the instrument far outweighs its dis 
advantages. Some become more truthful, others un 
blushing liars by virtue of a few miles of wire; some 
become more courageous, others more cowardly 
than normal; some more polite, others more rude, 
again by virtue of a few miles of wire. Take away the 
telephone and most of us would have far fewer vain 
promises and downright lies to make good on, and 
our lives would thereby be purified and made 
simpler, but at the same time virtually all the 
business of living and working, as well as playing, 
would be slowed down and made more difficult. 

In this country, not a doubt of it, we live on the 
telephone, and if we were suddenly forced to become 
as chary of its use as the English, it would be as 
though we had been deprived of one of our cardinal 
senses. 


O* the authors, architects and decorators who 
contributed to this issue, a few names are new. 
Mr. Ralph Erskine is President of the Erskine, 
Danforth Corporation and Mrs. Elsie Sloan Farley 
is a decorator practising in New York. T. A. Wolfe 
is an English authority on period furniture. Ethel 
Davis Seal is a Philadelphia decorator and a writer 
on decorating. Phyllis Ackerman is an authority on 
wall coverings, her last book being “ Wall Paper: Its 
History, Design and Use”. Montrose J. Moses, who 
has contributed before to House & GARDEN, is a 
dramatic critic and author of a long line of books on 
the drama. Annette Hoyt Flanders is a landscape 
architect practising in New York. She has many 
gardens to her credit. Her photograph was shown 
on the Gardener’s Calendar page in July. Samuel 
Fraser is a well-known authority on fruit, living 
in Geneseo, New York. H. Stuart Ortloff is a land- 
scape architect, practising in New York. Mr. & 
Mrs. G. Glen Gould are well-known for their author 
itative articles on art and furniture topics. Frank J. 
Forster, whose houses have appeared from time to 
time in these pages, is a New York architect 
Finally, Charles Hanson Towne occupies the edi 
torial page this month with an essay on little gar 
dens. He will be remembered for his essay on little 
houses in the July, 1922. issue. 
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{ GARDEN DOOR 
THE G. i] 
One should nol come upon a garden sudden! small panes or, as in this country house 
The garden door should provide a graduai glimpse, by the door flanked wiih small-paned 
D pr i; vy slow deer first a elimpse windows reaching from lintel to sill. The 
promising the beauty thal beyond, then the wooden mullions break up the view into a 
wtuality of lowers and foliage. This approaci number of panels that produce a variely 


m forded by using a French door : of views to delight and intrigue the eve 
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FURNISHING AN EARLY AMERICAN HOME 


In the Authentic Work of Colonial Cabinet-makers and Carpenters 
Is Found the Inspiration for the good Reproductions of Today 


T various periods in the world’s 
history and in various countries 
there have been high-water marks in 
the art of the people. A search into 
the causes of these waves of superi- 
ority in design and artistry is in- 
tensely interesting and is a search 
into the causes of the civilizations 
themselves. For what man _ has 
made for his habitation, use and 
adornment is the most significant 
sign of himself,—his ideals, his 
civilization, his spirit. It is also 
valuable to search into the causes of 
degradation in art and to understand 


The rough beam above these cot- 
taze casement windows, the color- 
ful chintz, and the simple furni- 
ture are in complete harmony 





RALPH C. ERSKINE 


the reasons for the periods of utter 
carelessness regarding beauty of or- 
nament, color and desiga; for it will 
be found that these low-water marks 
are also significant of the people 
themselves,—their habits, their opin- 
ions of what is right and wrong, their 
morals, their ideals about family life. 

Great beauty and lavishness in art 
may go hand in hand with decadence 
in morals and an essential careless- 
ness regarding the welfare of our 
neighbor. One cannot evolve a for- 
mula of significance to cover these 
phases, nevertheless there are certain 


A number of delightful cottage 
pieces are grouped in this com 
modious Living Room. Furni- 
ture from Erskine, Danforth Co. 
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While the timbers in this collage dining 


ro 
be 


ym are massive, rude cottage furniture has 


en chosen lo be in harmony with them 


The 


fireplace is also in keeping with them 
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generalities that can be applied. For 
example, the age that gave to our own 
country our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution and such con- 
sciousness of the welfare of others as is 
evidenced in these writings, also gave us 
the exquisite highboys and lowboys, the 
refined forms in moldings and panels, the 
chaste doorways and countless other 
things that show a consciousness of sub- 
tle refinement in line and form. 

As in China in the 16th Century, the 
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common potters of the people produced 
glazes that are recognized as one of the 
high-water marks of the ceramic art, and 
as in Poland in the 18th Century certain 
rugs now called “ Polonaise’”’ were woven 
for the nobility by a group of Persian 
weavers, that have become the most 
valuable rugs in the world, just so there 
was a high-water mark in furniture mak- 
ing from 1690 to 1740, in New England 
and in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Continued on page 114) 
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The introduction of bookshelves into this 
cottage dining room gives an uncommon 
and intimate touch to the room. The fire- 
place also is rather unusual in its design 


A pple green, coral and burnt orange are the 
colors in this cottage breakfast porch 


Curtains in rose and blue and furniture in 
dull green blue are used in this bedroom 


an 

















The living room on the opposite page, furnished 
wn the manner of an early American interior, 
has cream walls and nel curtains trimmed with 
blue taffeta ru file ‘ Other color notes are pro- 


vided by the slip covers and hooked rugs 


THE LONG 


No over-hangings have been used in the dining 
room lest they obstruct the view of a beautiful 
old-fashioned garden. Some of the color of the 
garden is repeated in the landscape paper, 
a reproduction of an 18th Century design 


ISLAND RESIDENCE of MRS. 


RUSSELL LLOYD-JONES a¢ SEARINGTOWN 


ELSIE SLOAN 


FARLEY, Decorator 
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Delightfully gay is this 
bedroom with its green 
and while paper, gray- 
green floor, hooked rugs, 
maple furniture and 
deep cream net curtains 
held back with old wine 
colored gimp tie backs 
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GAR DEN 


Whether It Be a City Backyard or the Intimate Enclosure on a 
Country Place, to Love Such Beauty Is to Be Rich Indeed 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


N England, that 
and ground 


garden, and 


precious stone set in the silver sea,’’ no house 
are too small but they afford room for some sort of 
it is not only among the well-conditioned that this 
beautiful idea flourishes and is carried out. Few are so poor that 
they will dispense with a garden—just as they will not dispense 
with tea. They would relinquish a room—indeed, a garden is more 
essential than a room could be, since it is a glamorous addition as 
well as a practical necessity—before they would relinquish a row 
ol plants or the most modest little border of bulbs. 

lew of us save money, because we feel that we seldom have a 

ifficiently large sum to put away; and we think it hardly worth 
while to tuck five dollars, say, into the bank—we will wait for the 
golden day when we can deposit at least a hundred. But alas! that 
day never seems to come. Similarly, we think it rather absurd and 
futile to fuss over a patch of grass at the back of our city house. 
Some day we will have ten acres in the country—then wait and see! 
n dream-acres never materialize, and the single 
tree in our urban yard is allowed to languish, since it is not thought 


worth keeping up 


Sut somehow the t 


But just as enthusiasm dwindles over little things, it increases 
amazingly, rolls slowly but surely toward compound interest, if 
we but give it the requisite start. The opulent garden of our 
neighbor often discourages us in our efforts with our own pitiful 
little foot of earth; we have a sense of false pride about our paucity 
of material, and feel that it would be foolhardy to dress up our 
limited domain, perhaps hold us up to ridicule if we should plant 


ly pansies when next door there is a riot of roses. 


a HI A little dash of 
color at some suburban doorstep may be the connecting link 
between two glorious gardens on either side; may be the means, 


English have no such silly inhibitions. 


indeed, of completing a perfect pattern which you and I happily 
view from our motor or train—a pattern which would not exist 
except for the temerity of that modest middle fellow who is un- 
ashamed to add his bit to the substantial whole. Civic pride steps 
in, you see, in some communities; and upon its head may rest the 
blame for that wild and daring desire which is in most of us to 
possess a garden of our own. 

Chere is nothing that rewards the laborer more than the sudden 
magical appearance, some fine morning, of a burst of blue or scarlet 
flame out of the cold brown earth. Something mysteriously lovely 
happens to one’s soul at the sight of such magic; and I doubt if, 
in all history, there is record of a single serious crime having been 
committed by a gardener—or even by a city florist. I could under- 
stand a jeweler, handling gorgeous but cold emeralds and diamonds, 
taking it into his head to kill his enemy. Greed might be a compo- 
nent part of one dealing in precious stones; a certain hardness and 
bitterness and envy might easily come into the heart of such a man. 
Che very chiseled perfection of a ruby might cause him to think in 
coldly polite chiseled phrases; and his deed of darkness would 


probably be done with skill and finesse. But a gardener—his hours 
are softly spent, and there is as much relation between him and a 
lapidary as there is between the old-fashioned country coachman, 
with a deathless love of horses, and the modern cruel-looking taxi- 
driver, just out of jail, plunging recklessly through our city streets. 


HE pity of life has always seemed to me to lie in that habit 

which most of us have of postponing our pleasures. We Ameri- 
cans, particularly, fear to seem to fail in any endeavor—as though 
there were some penalty attached to normal dreaming in a world 
that is money mad. We say that we will do so-and-so tomorrow— 
or when we can get around to it. I know at Jeast twenty town 
people who talk fondly of farms and chickens and pigs, who are 
actually afraid to leave the beaten tracks of the city, lest they 
appear awkward and out of place in the country. They forget that 
the longer they delay their going to a bucolic paradise the less 
strength they will have to make the start; they do not realize that 
the years crowd out our dreams as well as our energy, and that the 
sunset over the hill is, in the twinkling of an eye, only a wonderful 
memory. 

The wise Thoreau once said that a few feet of earth were all one 
needed for complete happiness. No matter how rich we are, we 
can live in but one house at a time, and drink only so many cups 
of coffee with our breakfast. What is the need, then, of piling 
on extravagance and luxury? What does a millionaire know of the 
delight, looking down on his formal Italian garden, with its pools 
and ghostly statues, of the poor man digging with his own hands in 
the soil of his two-by-four front yard? 

I have seen a whole long dingy street illuminated and glorified 
by one little flower box on a window sill, just as I have known a 
plain countenance to take on loveliness through the faintest of 
smiles. Thomas Campion’s line, “There is a garden in her face,” 
is not an exaggeration. No beautiful statement ever more com- 
pletely won the hearts of human beings; and when that most 
graceful of poets, Robert Herrick, gave the world his singing creed, 
he said that he would chant 

“Of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers.”’ 


And always, through his delicate lyrics, runs that, thread of flowery 
rhyme; that perpetual stress is there of the wonder of gardens and 
meadows and bees and kine—all the beautifully simple things 
which go to make life lovelier and sweeter. 

A thing does not have to be big to be important; indeed, often, 
if not always, the smallest of our possessions are those we love the 
most. A mere handful of love-songs is all Burns bequeathed to us; 
yet who would exchange them for a Solomon’s temple packed with 
kingly pride? And rather than the vast ocean, I would prefer 
that tiny pool, so dear to Yeats, “too small to hold a star’. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ARCHES AND VISTAS 


The best way to think of a door opening is as 
though it were a frame, and the vista through it 
a picture. In thal way the effect of awkwardness is 
escaped and a result such as this hallway gives is 
achieved. Here are three adjacent openings, 
happily composed by the magic of the arch, which 
has been always architecture’s greatest gift to 


building. The materials, too, compose happily 
since they are related in texture and feeling—and 
the rough cast of the walls and arches, the sturdy 
oak of the doors, the single, robust lines of the stairs 
and the newel post. Thus good, logical design 
makes ornament unnecessary. Thehouseis at Larch 
mont, N.Y. C.C. Merritt is owner and architect 
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The gilt ornament on the 
bac k of the arm hair 1 
characteristic of the Em- 
pire pe riod, as is lhe Le g 
with its inward curve 
Ithas an upholstered seat 
thas an upiwistered seal 
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Both the lines of this painted sofa and its ornamentation are character 
tslic oJ lite Regency /t overing 1s totle de J owy. The effect is rather 
odd and yet, some rooms it would fit admirably 


The brass feet and in-curving legs with small stretchers 
give a charming grace to the Regency table shown below 


Grac eful, comfortable 

lines of arms and back, 

such as those of this 

arm chair, are char- 

acteristic of the best 

work done in the period 
of the Regen: y 


An ebonized couch is 
upholstered in black 
and gold and elabo- 
rately ornamented. The 
bronze lamp, typical of 
the period, has been 
modernized electrically 
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THE STORY OF REGENCY FURNITURE 


The Rise, Decline and Renaissance of This Style Constitutes an 


Interesting Chapter in English Furniture History 


HE thirty years odd, during which the 

First Empire style was fashionable in 
England, is a short span in the history of 
furniture; yet it ranks now as a period which 
is more aptly called “Regency” than Eng- 
lish Empire. H.R.H. Prince George of 
Wales was, at twenty-one, already a vir- 
tuoso, deeply interested in the arrangement 
of his new residence, Carlton Palace, and of 
what Thackeray calls “‘his hideous house at 
Brighton”’. Later, as Regent, he was spend- 
ing fortunes in fresh splendors which were 
designed and made for him in the new fash- 
ion inaugurated in France by Napoleon. 
The vogue spread rapidly; without the 
royal patronage it may be doubted whether 
the old style would have been ousted to the 
same extent, established as it was on beauty 
and tradition; in that respect the English 
interior stood in no need of change. It was 
otherwise in France; Napoleon wanted 
glorious surroundings, but 
he wanted them to be com- 
memorative of his own glor- 
ies in Egypt and Syria, 
blottingout the hated memo- 
ries of Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize, with a grandeur 
at once startling and new. 
He succeeded, for although 
there is a trace of Louis 
Quatorze in the military 
pomp and _ stateliness of 
Empire, still the change 
was wonderful enough to be 
imitated by half Europe, 
let alone England. 

George Smith, “‘ Upholder 
extraordinary to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of 
Wales,” exults over “the 
great and propitious change 
in our national taste,” and 
extols quite fulsomely “the 
true knowledge and su- 
perior virtu” of his royal 
patron. This natural en- 
thusiasm for what was a 
mighty source of revenue 
to the “upholder” and 
cabinet-maker of the period, 
has not been precisely shared 
by posterity; the furniture 
has, on the whole, been 
passed over negligently, 
even a little unjustly. 

“Pure Regency” (if the 
term may be allowed), has 
a certain well-defined limit 
that cannot be stretched 
much beyond 1830, when 
the royal connoisseur, 
George the Fourth, died, 
though it includes some few 


A. T. WOLFE 


years before his Regency in 1810. From 1830 
taste declined, and presently all but van- 
ished; unerringly the early Victorians chose 
the worst features of Regency furniture to 
embody and perpetuate in theirs. This con- 
fusion went on till the eighteen-eighties, 
when England began to wake up from her 
forty-years’-long nightmare of ugliness. At 
once too near and too far from the preced- 
ing epoch to discriminate, the cultured set 
about obliterating its every trace; early and 
late, good and bad—whatever recalled their 
unregenerate days—alike was condemned 
and banished from the esthetic home. 
Much water has gone under the bridge 
since then, and time has wrought the 
miracle that never fails to act upon what 
was originally sound and conscientious in 
workmanship—it acquires the new charm 
of antiquity. Neo-Georgians are now 


discovering in these once neglected pieces 





quality and character that goes far to 
condone the faults. Bit by bit, Regency 
is coming in again. 

The period covers the third and latest 
classic revival. The familiar Graeco-Roman 
details all reappear—the lion’s paw and 
mask; Ionic column and Corinthian capital; 
egg-and-tongue moldings and _beadings; 
sacrificial head of beasts, chimere; acanthus 
scrolls, reeding, and so on. Formerly, these 
devices had been applied to furniture as dec- 
orations, the new development went further 
and copied the structural outlines as well. 
Seat, and altar, throne, chariot, tripod, and- 
dais of the Pharoahs and Cesars were 
adapted to the “sophas” and suites, the 
card-tables, the armchairs and side-boards 
of British domesticity. Whether the result 
was good, interesting, or something quite 
other depended on the adaptor. Some pieces 
have the restraint and dignity of Napoleonic 
work; some have a kind of 
home-like charm; in others 
the style and proportions 
are lost in meaningless con- 
volutions and ill-considered 
ornament. 

Thomas Hope was one of 
the apostles of the move- 
ment; “‘Hope’s Empire”’ is 
often cited as though he 
were the originator, he was, 
at all events, a pioneer. 
Clever, wealthy, and much 
traveled, he was already 
famous for the Egyptian 
and Moorish decorations of 
his house in Portland Place, 
when his book on Household 
Furniture was published, in 
a kind of rage of protest 
against “the extravagant 
caricatures fof his style] 
most wretchedly distorted 
and most inconsistently 
united.” His own designs 
were almost too consistent, 
in their cold, close copying 
of ancient bas-reliefs and. 
paintings, but no one had a 
higher standard. English 
workmen could not satisfy 
him; “there is no one,” he 
cries, “in all this vast. 
teeming metropolis to whom 
I can entrust the more en- 
riched parts of my design.” 

(Continued on page 120) 


This Regency interior has 
blue walls and _ chocolate 
moldings. The chiffonier 


and stand are of mahogany, 
the chairs black and gilt. 
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Righ Below is a reproduction of an 
hlocked old chinitz with a putty back- ; 
nd a ground -and an excellent design 
in many soft colors. Courtesy of . 

mbir Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, In 
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kK or coverin 4 the 0Ct asioral Y hair comes a 

striped velvet in blue, old rose, tan and wine 

color with stripes in a darker shade and in gold. 
From Mrs. Gillette Nichols 
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heautitul brocade above can be used i 
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| Below is a practical sunfast fabric that 

comes in blue and brown, jade and 

brown, orchid and gold, blue and gold, 

| blue and rose and mulberry and blue. 
From Agnes Foster Wright 


lo cover an occasional 

hair or settee. It has a gold ground and 

fivures in deep r yellow and green 
Courtesy of Karl Freund 
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. om labeic fon cum The interesting sunfast fabric 
ins or up ery can be had in at the left comes in a variety of 
“we. rose mulberry or green 


colors: old blue and yellow, dark 
blueand gold or orange and green. 
From Agnes Foster Wright 


; patiern in dull 
From Mrs. Gillette Nichols 
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NEW FABRICS FOR FALL FURNISHINGS 
From New York Decorators 
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Gillies 


A combination sun Much of the success of 
porch and breakfast : this breakfast room is 
room is sure to be a due to the wide window 
success when the fur- 


with its interesting 
nishings are simple and 


livable and when there 
are long rows of case- 


striped roller shades. It 
is in the Lake Forest, 


Vs Illinois, home of J. G. 
ments. Frank J. Fors- Sample, Esq. David 
ter was the archilect rs 


a gies * a ; Zork was the decorator 
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A GROUP of SUN PORCHES 


and BREAKFAST ROOMS 
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BREAKFAST ROOMS 
of 
COLOR AND LIGHT 
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1 breakfast room withoul sun is un 
hinkabli The wide windows on tu 

vides of the airy room above have been 
left uncurtained t ine more of a sense 
ot the out-of-doors The gay painted 
furnilure, inan unusual design, and the 
baits tling are both interesting and 


Chamberlin Dodds, decorator 
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A SUN ROOM 


twit a 


CITY BACKYARD 


i ins SgBMTAU cS, GEC DD 


M, E. Hewitt 


The two pictures on this page show what 
comfort and attractive livableness can be 
given an ordinary cily backyard. The 
feature of the one above is the attractive 
arched door cut into the wall of the house 
and the brick stairs leading into the 
dining room. It is in the New 
York home of Mrs. H. L. Fountain 
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High walls insure privacy and a gay 
striped awning protects one from the 
glare of the sun. The comfortable furni- 
lure, painted apple green, the flowered 
chintz coverings, the long arched win- 
dows and the many growing plants, 
adapted to such a situation, preserve 
the illusion of an outdoor room 
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Given a Colorful Background, the Sturdier Types of Italian 


san veal wo we little thought it 
" d be our good fortune to be able 

t moderate prices, furniture of the 
pied and adapted from price 
ir cxample of the Italian school. This 

Even the architecture of 
responded in satisfactory 


at furniture of this charac 


cr may wb een at the best advantage. 


In the midst cf the full swing ola present- 
day revived Georgian and Colonial era is 
een t! love of the di tinctly opposite 
ltalian flavor, an oasis of variety that is 
measure of same 


alwa welcome In any 


ness. merely by way of contrast, if for 
nothing else 


lo be worthy of this new Italian beauty, 


house have squared themselves and be 
come more austerely classic; wrought iron 
is introduced in chaste embellishments 


that further carry out the same idea; the 
formality of Italian gardens is felt in the 
development of the house setting; there is 
a bit of mosaic run in the sanded garden 


| 


wall. Inside the house we find bits of 


property typical of the new ideal 


ed hallway floors, wrought iron wall fix- 

















Furniture Seem Pleasantly at Home tn the Modern House 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


tures and lanterns, torchéres of formality 
standing to light the wide doorway, carved 
stone mantels: little touches in themselves, 
not all present at once, perhaps, but show- 
ing the trend of the growth of a movement 
that is becoming popular. And even when 
such concrete signs of the times are not 
possible to follow out, there is, at any rate, 
a more studied simplicity and a chaste 
dignity apparent in backgrounds that are 
designed to make the best of some of these 
stately Italian pieces. This at least can 
be done. 

It is in human nature to wish for change, 
and as a mere reaction from the Dutch 
Colonial, beautifully satisfactory as this is, 
we find furniture and houses interpreting 
the sturdier spirits of even earlier days, 
done in terms of a modernity that embraces 
the spirit of these old things while merely 
adapting them to the needs of a practical 
age. The plainness of colored stucco; the 
decorative simplicity of trim painted in old 
peacock and apple greens; the subtle brown- 
ness of stone that rambles pleasantly in 
modern English or Italian fashion and per- 
mits the most alluring modern glints of 


curtains of old gold or silver at leaded panes 

these are the modern settings that thrill 
us when combined with the furniture of 
modern Italian spirit.“ And as we bring to 
this reinterpreted furniture our new ideas, 
our new settings, our new adaptations 
and combinations, we find that we have 
something new, after all, and ours, even 
though it is founded on principles proved 
well pleasing centuries ago. 

So if you know your personality is not 
spindled and quaintly frilled, and if you 
have a house that will lend itself to these 
Italian inspirations, seize your opportu- 
nity now while the wherewithal may be 
bought reasonably in the shops, unless 
you want to wait until Italian soars again 
into the connoisseur class. There are tables 
that make a wonderful showing for the 
price you pay, from massive library tables 
and dining room draw tables, to round or 
octagonal tables, and smaller chair arm 
stands, usually of walnut, and carved much 
or little, depending on the date of the 
inspiration. There are chairs and sofas, 
mostly inspired by the work of one of the 
later Italian periods, the typical chair type 
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be mixed with Jaco- 
bean pieces, as both 
have sturdy lines. In 
this paneled living 
room the dominani 
color of the hangings 
and upholstery is bli 














Tialian furnilure may 
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Becau of Lhe dis 
nily of ils lines Ital 
ian furnilure is es pe 


cially suitable for cer- 
lain types of halls. 
Here the walls are Pa a 
anded gray and the a = hao -~ T 
ru 1 of dark blue P <9 ‘Ze By 








being upholstered in back and seat similarly 
to the chair shown in the drawing of the 
hall. These straight Italian chairs may be 
found in all sizes and degrees of importance, 
and in all prices. Besides tables and chairs, 
typical Italian pieces are cupboards, chests, 
consoles, buffets, cabinets for wmniing or 
other purposes, settees, stools and benches. 
And we usually think of Italian 

furniture as being interpreted in - 
walnut wood, or by surfaces that 
are painted decoratively. 

Without really going into the 
history of the Italian movement, 
which is not my purpose here, it 
is well to remember that the Ital- 
ian revival was governed by two 
historical influences; the first that 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
when massive furniture was seen 
against ornate and richly colored 
backgrounds, an epoch of mascu- 
linity; and the second that of the 
18th Century, when classicism was 
everywhere dominant, the back- 
grounds pale and chaste, the fur- 
niture more simple, the colors more 
subtle and restrained, an era fem- 
inine in its refinement and grace. 





These two influences account for 
the vital differences noted today 
in modern Italian furnishings by 
the amateur who finds it hard to 
believe that both can really be 
true Italian. But once satisfied 
that they can be, it is realized 
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that much variety and leeway may result 
from a judicious mixture of Italian styles, 
and that there may even be the addition of 
such English forms as are suitable, pre- 
eminently Elizabethan, Tudor, and Wil- 
liam and Mary, when these are desired for 
variety or convenience. 

To interpret the earlier and more mascu- 
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line Italian spirit, you might follow some- 
what the accompanying picture of the liv- 
ing room. Wood-paneled walls take the 
place of those that were highly colored and 
heavily decorated in the day when palaces 
were the vogue, an adaptation more in line 
with needs of the present. These paneled 
walls are toned the cool brown of walnut, 
with a putty-colored painted up- 
per wall and ceiling; and through- 
out the room, punctuating its 
mellow brownness, are insistent 
notes of the new sapphire blue, 
that color so intriguing when used 
with Italian walnut pieces. Dom- 
inating the room, the sofa is 
upholstered with sapphire blue 
frizette, the back plain, the front 
slightly self-figured, the fringe 
matching, and seen in fine har- 
mony with the walnut legs and 
apron; on the mole-colored che- 
nille carpet this piece is especially 
handsome. The brocaded cur- 
tains are of an extremely dark 
gray, and the draw curtains at the 
leaded windows are of a change- 
able gold and blue silk gauze, pre- 
dominantly gold. On the walnut 
table set in the bay window is a 
(Continued on page 92) 


Various tones of blue and 
cream are used in this hall- 
way—cream walls, sapphire 
blue hangings, and blue and 
cream tiles set in a pattern 
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an almost cultivated 
imdscape, Tapestries 
mrtesy of P. VW 


brench Company 
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From the Middle Ages up to the 18th Century Tapestries Reflected the 


“YARDENS were a forgotten luxury in 

¥ the Middle Ages. When life is safe 
only within fortified walls and neither easy 
nor peaceful even there flowers for their 
own sake become a fantastic extravagance. 
Yet, though the turmoil and the limitations 
of the long, hard centuries forbade such a 
gentle pleasure as gardening, the innate love 
for tended growing things 
could not die, and as soon 
as the social strain relaxed, 
even a little, the flower 
plot returned. At first 
only a timid and much 
harassed experiment, har- 
assed because every fre- 
quent assault meant its 
destruction, the garden 
grew in importance and 
size and permanence until 
when the issth Century 
brought relative calm it 
was a necessary adjunct 
to the courtly life. Lords 
and ladies betook them- 
selves there on fair days to 
hear a concert, play a 
game of drafts or just 
converse. 
So the tapestries of the 


Changing Garden Taste of the Times 


PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


century show them, sumptuously dressed 
princesses plucking the harp or drawing 
music from quaint portable organs and 
shapely youths posing beautiful firm hands 
on their lutes; or intimate couples at either 
side of the game table, intent on the next 
move, or pairs and groups merely rambling 
amiably. Their gardens are simple and 





natural, full of a random scattering of little 
native flowers, columbines, daisies, violets, 
foxgloves and all the unpretentious favor- 
ites. Only the trees show a more sophis- 
ticated plan, the apples always carefully 
trimmed into a little round globe atop a 
lanky stem and the oranges low bushes 
shaped into balls or conicles. 

The most important fea- 
ture of these 15th Century 
tapestry gardens, is, how- 
ever, the fountain. It 
seems almost omnipresent 
in the period for it is 
conspicuous in the minia- 
tures as well as in the 
tapestries. Indeed, any 
rank tangle of wild flowers 
seems to have sufficed to 
make a garden if only the 
fountain was in the center. 
And some of these foun- 
tains are quite elaborate, 
the water splashing down 

(Continued on page 96) 


Fountains and formal 

plots inspired the tapes- 

tries of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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The Portfolio this month is devoted to a California house, the Two interesting features of the dining room are the hooded 
residence of Frederic L. Baxter, Esq., in Montecito. Not a fireplace and the china cupboard. The inside of this cupboard 
little of the success of the living room above is due to the back- is painted bright blue to match the door to the pantry and the 
ground—creamy plaster walls which effectively silhouette the doors are black with flower decorations, repeating the color 
sturdy oak chairs and interesting torchéres of hand-wrought iron scheme of the curtains. Soule, Murphy & Hastings, architects 
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Refreshingly simple and restful is this 
bedroom with its sturdy beds painted 
sand color, its quaint spreads and cur- 
tains of blue-green chintz and its bright 
rag rugs. From the little dormer win- 
dow one gets a splendid view of the ocean 


This tiny hall might be called “A Study 
in Contrasts” so effective are the dark 
rafters and stair rail against the soft 
whiteness of the plaster. The doors and 
corner seat are painted a gray-blue and 
the curtains are bright vermilion chintz 
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In the little girl’s room above, the same 
note of simplicity has been retained 
One of her dutics is to gather and 
arrange flowers for her room each 
morning. An interesting feature is the 
ireplace with a border of picture tiles 


A tiny room in a gable is used for an 
office or guest room. The furniture is 
painted brick red and the curtains are 
patterned in vermilion. The note of black 
is found in the floor, in the wrought 
iron fixtures and in the silhouette figures 
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hows quite a veritable 
chintz curtains and chint 


FURNITURE 


Although the Drama Is Far Removed From Life, Decoration Has 


S' AGE furniture should not be any more 
J obtrusive than the furniture of a well- 


appointed home; in fact, not as much so. 


If the canons of good taste are followed in 


the decoration of rooms, nothing should 


hriek at you when vou enter: there should 


be the quiet atmosphere ol peace and 


beauty. So on the stage, when the curtain 
goes up, there should be nothing to captivate 


the attention and keep it away from the 


The davs of the Old Curiosity Shop of 
Realism are over in the theater, just as 
mid-Victorian idea 


of the decoration in the home. 


completely over as the 
You may 
be assured that if there is any flagrant 
exhibition of bad taste on our stage today, 
it is demanded because of the bad taste of 


the characters in the play. For many years, 
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Given Stage Sets a Striking Realism 


MONTROSE J. MOSES 


there has been a Better Stage Home Move- 
ment, coincident with the suburban renais- 
sance and the increased profession of the 
interior decorator. It is bad producing to 
clutter the stage with all sorts of furniture. 
It is good producing to create an atmos- 
phere. Show me your house and I'll tell you 
what sort of a person you are. Show me 
your scene, and I'll be able to tell you 
something about the characters: Dr. Seelig’s 
library, in the third act of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’ “As a Man Thinks’, shows the 
wealth, the sentiment and the racial bad 
taste of the man; in the opening scene of 


Three mullioned windows form the back 
of the set in the first act of “ Lucky One”’ 
staged by Lee Simonson 


, 
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Mr. A. A. Milne’s ‘The Dover Road’’, we 
know what sort of eccentric bachelor de- 
lightful Mr. Latimer is by the glassware, 
the bowl of flowers, the napery, and, more 
than anything else, by Milne’s statement 
that Dulac might have had a hand in the 
designing of the room. 

So that to the scenic artist I think there 
must be as much joy in fitting up a room 
for a play as there is for the decorator to 
furnish a house. There are problems to 
meet just as human; but also there are 
technical problems which show clearly how 
far removed from real life the stage is, and 
how grieviously wrong it is to attempt too 
slavishly to make it like life. Of course 
nearly everything on the stage these days 
is “practicable”. If there are doors, they 
are solid and made to open and shut; they 
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Huge French doors at the rear of the 








set and doors with painted panels, the glimpse of a 


piano, conveniently grouped furniture—all carry a conviction of reality in the first and 


no longer flap in the breeze; they are no 
longer mere holes in canvas. But we know 
that the fire laws will not permit a real fire 
in the grate; we know that the bookcases 
are not filled with real books, but that 
maybe there are two books so placed that 
they may be taken down. 

There is an element of fake about the 
theater. 
posed to do 


All that the scenic artist is sup- 
in society drama—is to give 
the suggestion of comfort, of well-to-do 
affluence, of well appointment. But go on 
the stage and get a near view: it will shock 
you how little the accessories bulk up in 
value! Would it not be foolish to have real 
Venetian glass scattered around for stage 
hands to juggle with, when a cheap glass, 
which across the footlights gives the ap- 
pearance of being “just as fine,”’ will suffice! 
In fact too much delicacy of detail—that 
delicacy which lends charm to a real home 
and is like tint and shade to a picture,— 
would be completely lost to you who sit in 
the orchestra. Besides, when you go to the 
theater, you are soon wrapped in the play— 
if there is anything in the play to hold you— 
and everything sinks into a general atmos- 
phere of background, unless the dramatist 


third sets of “The Plot Thickens” 


wants you particularly to notice a piece of 
furniture upon which some point in his 
play hinges. 

The interior decorator gets an order; she 
is given specifications and has talked suffi- 
ciently with the owners of the house to know 
what manner of persons they are. In fact 
it behooves the decorator to study the lights 
and shades of his clients as sedulously as she 
does velour or damask. So, the scenic 
artist must read his play and determine the 
kind of life there is in it. Mr. Norman-Bel 
Geddes told me how he got his initia! ideas 
for the charming one scene which ran 
through the three acts of Milne’s “The 
Truth about Blayds”. He first read the 
script, shorn of all stage directions; he then 
got in mind the general movement of the 
characters and determined that entrances 
and exits could be made easily through 
one door; he next noted the special articles 
of furniture needed for the natural points 
of rest in the action of the story; and after 


A set for “The Truth About Blayds” 
by Norman-Bel Geddes, the ancestral 
portrait being the focal point 





this he determined the general atmospliere 
to be created by the people in the room. 
What sort of a room would best represent 
the famous old Blayds, friend of George 
Meredith and himself the worshiped poet of 
a nation? He next compared his conclusions 
with the stage directions of Mr. Milne. 
Then he set about creating what is quite 
one of the most successful rooms our stage 
has seen in a long while. So organically 
perfect was the conception that one thing 
missing from the set would have detracted 
from the picture. I recall when the curtain 
went up, the room was atmospherically 
perfect in its pastelle beauty, but some 
warmth was needed—whether or not the 
presence of a living being one could not tell. 
But soon a brilliant mass of flowers was 
brought on, and these made the atmosphere 
throb with their potency. They were a 
living part of the scene, not merely an 
accessory. 

Not a thing should be allowed to go into 
a room that does not enrich its dominant 
note. That is the fault with the ultra- 
Realist; he wants all or nothing; he directs 
his cunning to matters which do not interest 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Cornice boards are more formal than 
valance and oflen lend an ari hitectural 
nole to the room. Very smart is this lin 
one finished in antique gill, with a blue cen- 
ter. Blue and white toile de Jowy curtains 
held beck with gilt tie-backs would be charm- 
in ith this. From Agnes Foster Wright 








An old cornice board of wood painted bottle 
green ith a center decoration of gold 
leaves is shown ai the right. This is un- 
usually effective with curtains in some plain 

dor, In this instance the curtains are 

ld gauce, repeating the nole of the deco- 
ration. Courtesy of Agnes Foster Wright 








































































































' A color scheme of deep 
vi red and gold has been fol- 
0 lowed in the attractive 
i cornice board at the left. 
The medallion is in 

Sit " grisaille. This is for 
ex { i\\ | deep red satin hangings 
A x \ foam : ; 












































Gay and unusually decorative is the 
window at the left with its cornice 
painted vivid green with gold lines and 
an ornament finished in antique gilt. 
Both cornices from Agnes Foster Wright 
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THE FORMAL TOUCH 
OF CORNICE BOARDS 


Showing Different Designs 
in Painted Wood and Tin 





The two illustrations above show 
the front and back view of a 
practical metal valance board 
and curtain support. This pro- 
vides for glass curtains, over- 
hangings and valance. It is 
adjustable to fit any window up 
to 52". The Hook-On Mfg. Co. 






















The cornice board at the right 
which achieves such a formal 
effect is the color of old parch- 
ment decorated in the Italian 
manner in green and fuchsia. 
The curtains are fuchsia colored 
taffeta, scalloped and bound in 
wistaria. Agnes Foster Wright 
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The cornices shown in the pic- 
ture at the left can be cut easily 
out of three-ply wood and 
painted to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. They 
are somewhat more formal in 
appearance than valances made of 
the same material as the curtains 
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BUILDER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Answer the Following Ouestior:, and You Will Have a Comprehenstve 
£4 ’ 


5 pe & GARDEN’S Information 
Service receives many questions from 
prospective builders which are difficult to 
answer because of the form in which they 
Very often the really helpful 
answer to a question depends upon the an- 
swers to other questions, or upon data and 


come to us, 


information not given by our correspond- 
ents. The following questionnaire is in- 
tended as an outline of the things to be 
considered by anyone who proposes to 
build a house, and their sequence is im- 
portant as a guide to systematic thinking. 
In another issue we will publish a question- 
naire on the alteration or remodeling of old 


houses. 


1. What is the 


money 


amount of 
available for the building of the 
house? If the available amount for expendi- 
ture is limited, give due thought to the possi- 
bilities of “ progressive building’’, that is, of 
planning your house so that its essential living 
accommodations can be built immediately, 
and other portions of it at some future time. 


maximum 


2. What is the nature of the site? Level? 
Hillside? Country? Suburban? Village? 
Mountain? The answer to this 
question would largely dictate the answer to 
Ouestion 3. 


Seashore? 


;. What is your preference, if any, as to 
architectural Colonial? Italian? 
Spanish? English? What kind of English 

manor house or cottage? Bungalow? 
The answer to this question would have a 
good deal to do with the answer to Question 4. 
Questions 2, 3 and 4 are all closely related. 
The site considered topographically, and the 
site considered sociologically, as a location, 
with certain neighborhood obligations, should 
govern the choice of style. Style,in turn, usu- 
ally governs the type of construction of a 
house, and the type of construction calls for 
certain materials. 


style? 


If there is no special style suggested by site 
or neighborhood, the possession of a certain 
kind of furniture might dictate the style. No 
one would put a collection of fine Colonial 
and Early American mahogany in an Ital- 
ian villa. 


4. What type of construction have you 
in mind? Frame? Brick? Stucco on frame? 
Clapboards on frame? Half-timber? Va- 
ried construction, utilizing varied materials? 
What kind of roof? What material? A 
consideration of type of construction is in- 
vparable from the consideration of materials 
to be used, and the exterior finish, such as 
paint, stain, etc. 


s. How many rooms on the first floor? 

The answer to this will govern the answer 
to Question 6. The first-floor plan usually 
determines the extent of the cellar, and also 
the floor area available for the second story. 


Idea of the House You Plan to Build 


6. What is to be accommodated in the 
cellar? Laundry? Garage (if grade per- 
mits)? Preserve Cellar? Workshop? Is the 
site one in which surface water drainage into 
cellar must be specially provided against? 
If so, waterproofing must be used on the 
foundation, an extra cost not usually in- 
cluded in estimates. 

7. What type of heating plant is your 
choice? Hot water? Steam? Hot air? 
Pipeless? Fuel oil? Prospective builders 
should not be too much influenced in the choice 
of mechanical equipment of any kind by 
unprofessional advice. Failure of equipment 
lo perform properly is often due to poor in- 
stallation by local mechanics, and has no bear- 
ing on the real merit of the machine. 


8. What do you plan for arrangement of 
first floor? Hall? Hall and Living Room 
combined? Reception Room? Music 
Room? Library? Dining Room, or Dining 
Alcove off the Living Room? (This ts more 
suitable for the cottage or bungalow than for 
the larger house, and if you already have 
furniture, the plans should be studied ac- 
cordingly.) Porches? Sun Parlor? Ter- 
races? Breakfast Porch? 

9. How about details of first floor? 
Flooring? Wall finishes? Fireplaces? Type 
of windows? Doors? Lighting fixtures? 
Hardware? If no local dealers carry designs 
in stock which appeal, designs may be selected 
from the catalogues of various manufacturers, 
and ordered through local dealers or through 
the contractor. 


10. How about the Kitchen? Large or 
small? Movable or built-in equipment? 
Kind of range? Answer to Question 6 tells 
whether or not laundry tubs are to be in 
Kitchen. 

11. Will there be a separate Pantry? A 
Refrigerator Room? A Maid’s Room near 
the Kitchen on the first floor? 

12. How many rooms upstairs? Sleep- 
ing Porch? 

13. Any rooms other than Bedrooms? 
Nursery? Sewing Room? Store Room? 

14. How many family Bedrooms? How 
many Guest Rooms? 

15. How many Bathrooms? What 
grade of fixtures will be wanted for these? 

16. Any rooms on third floor? If so, what 
are they? 

17. Linen closet? Other special closets? 

18. What wall finishes on second floor? 
Plaster finishes or wall paper? What kind 
of flooring? Doors? Windows? 

19. What lighting fixtures on second 
floor? Hardware? 

20. What type of garage? (See Ques- 
tion 6.) If a separate building, how many 
cars? A mere shelter, or a_ finished 


building, with chauffeur’s quarters, heat- 
ing plant, etc.? 


21. Are there any special features to be 
considered in your house? Large pieces of 
furniture? Window seats? Built-in furni- 
ture? If you already have certain large pieces, 
such as a davenport, a large bookcase or any- 
thing which would not fit the average wall 
Space, it is well to make notes of its dimen- 
sions, so that these can be figured on the plan. 


22. Are you contemplating features not 
included in building estimates based on 
standard construction and equipment? 
Copper rain-leaders and gutters? Brass 
plumbing pipe? Casement windows? Win- 
dow screens? Weather strips? Special man- 
tels? Paneling? 

It is well to keep in mind from the start 
that the decision to have special equipment 
will mean added cost, but that it will also en- 
hance the value and satisfaction of your 
house. It is also important to remember that 
special materials or equipment, decided on 
after the cost estimate for the whole house is 
made, cannot be expected to be covered by that 
original estimate. 


23. The question of electric outlets is best 
studied after the house plans are definitely 
decided on. 

When every point enumerated above has 
been duly considered, the memory can be re- 
lieved of considerable burden, and the danger 
of forgetting important details can be elimi- 
nated by making a set of lists. These may be 
made either by rooms or by subject. Thus, a 
set of lists by rooms could be made to cover 
every item contemplated for the Living Room; 
every item for the Dining Room, and so forth. 
A set of lists by subjects could be made to 
cover, for instance, all the hardware, itemized 
by rooms, and all the plumbing and-lighting 
fixtures, itemized by rooms. These lists, as 
the work began to take definite form, would 
probably be subject to revision, but they 
would afford a definite means of recording in a 
systematic way all changes in decision, all 
substitutions, eliminations or additions. 


HE above points are essential. Many 

might well be sub-divided into a num- 
ber of detailed considerations. A consid- 
eration of details, however, is generally 
unprofitable if made at the expense of essen- 
tials. Certain fundamental things must be 
established definitely as a working basis, 
after which the details are but the embellish- 
ment of a sound and well-studied plan. To 
have studied the above questions in se- 
quence, and to have formed reasonably 
well-grounded answers to them is to ap- 
proach the architect in a truly codperative 
way, and in a way which will greatly expe- 
dite the preliminary, as well as much of the 
later, work of planning and building the 
home. 
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TWO HOUSES BY 





Mr. Forster’s successful handling of stone in this 
chimney recalls Paul Claudel’s “Oh, how beautiful is 
stone, and how soft it is in the hands of the architect! 
and how right and beautiful a thing is his whole 
completed work! How faithful is stone, and how well 
it preserves the idea, and what shadows it makes!” 


FRANK J. FORSTER, 


ARCHITECT 
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lhe plain stucco treatment of the garden front of this house made the necessity 
of good proportion imperative. There is an excellent relationship of masses 
and roof lines, and a frank use of materials. The site being a level one, the 
emphasis in design has been on the long horizontal lines, accentuated by 
the shadow cast by the slight overhang of the second story. The house is in 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. Cuno the owner and Frank J. Forster the architect 


The plan is both ample and compact. Consistently with the newer ideas on 
house planning, the dining room and the kitchen are compactly arranged, 
without the wasted floor area which necessiiates many needless sleps. The 
breakfast alcove is located, for efficiency, between the dining room and the 
kitchen. As no purpose of a moderate sized house is served by a large hall, 
more space has been available for the large living room with its enclosed porch 
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The front of this house of stucco, stone and slate is unusually well designed 
both in its general proportions and relationship of parts, and in ils use 
of materials. Slate as a roofing material is seen at its best, and the technique 
of the stone masonry in the chimney is the best of its kind. Half-timbering 
has been properly used in the gable projection for decorative emphasis, and 
has been kept splendidly and sympathetically in character with the rest of house 


The true test of skillful planning is often found in the arrangement of the 
second floor, where personal requirements and space restrictions are more in 
evidence than opportunities for purely architectural effects. Here a maximum 
use has been made of all the available space, and everything has been provided 
for without unduly cramping the upstairs hall. The large bath, with both tub 
and shower, is a feature which will commend itself to many prospective builders 
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An alcove with casement windows 
provides a quiet retiring spot in the 
corner of the living room to the left 
of the fireplace. The design of this 
sort of architectural incident, which 
has contributed greatly to the charm 
of English country house interiors, 
is well adapted here. The doors at 
the left of the picture lead to the en 
closed porch opening onto the terrace 
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The walled terrace is entered through a 
wrought-iron gate, which contribuies its 
element of craftsmanship to the architectural 
craftsmanship of the whole. The vestibule 
porch at the end enters the garage 


in interesting, bul not loo-artificial texture ; 
has been accomplished by the skillful use of i 
clinkertaced brick. The owner is W. Jule + 
Day, at Douglastown, L. I1., and the F 

archiiect is Frank J. Forster 


Not a little planning was necessary to adjust 

the requirements to the available floor area. 

The Hall, necessarily, is a right-angled 

corridor, but there are five Bedrooms, three 
baths and a Study 


The plan is ingeniously arranged on a 

scheme of three wings, one of which is 

ulilised to accommodate the garage, which is 

conveniently entered through the house or 
from the terrace 
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The entrance combines plain de- 
sign with plain materials in a 
way to recommend forcefully the 
merits of both. Clinker-faced 
brick, stucco, rough wood tim- 
bers, and leaded casements 
make a_ satisfying picture 
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farther wing and this stretch of 
























The two main roofs—that on the 
roof that sweeps down over the 
glassed-in porch—are pleasantly 
related by the half-timbered, 
gabled room above the entrance. 
It repeats the half-timber gable 
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A double border 
of tulips, sepa- 
rated by a flagged 
path, flanks the 
lapis vert, and 
frames the white- 
washed garden 
wall in May 
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A Design in Which a Planting Scheme of Tulips is Laid Over the Herbaceous 
Pattern to Make a Prelude of Pink in Spring 


MW, AY is the month for which this planis 

made, when Darwin tulips bloom anc 
there is such a wealth of pink blossomed 
plant material both for background planting 
beds, that it is hard to 
But pick and 


\ garden is a picture, and 


and for the flower 


pick and choose among it 


cnoose we must 


ii we clutter it with too many elements of 











Where grass path m the 


and enter u pon the sheet of 
ynd cive bulk to the planting 


turf 


flaeced walk cut through the borders 
flowering crabs guard the openings 


ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 


interest—no matter how lovely each sepa- 
rate one may be 


whole 


we lose its beauty as a 
the variety of demands 
made upon our attention. We lose, too, 
that sense of peace and repose which must 


through 


be the underlying reaction of a garden upon 


its observer. A restless garden has no 


beauty—gives no joy. Therefore, use only 


what you must have to create your garden 
picture. I can give you no more valuable 
advice than to keep to one simple theme 
for your main effect, and satisfy your col- 
lector’s instinct in your cutting garden. 
With these few precepts kept in mind let 
us analyze this garden and these plans. 
We must work from the sky line to the 
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The color scheme of the tulip planting was planned to harmonize 
with the apple blossoms that bloom at various points in the border 
simultaneously with the bulbs 
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anted in drifts which lie generally lengthwise with the border, the bulbs along the 


fringes of each drift intermingling with the bulbs on the edges of the adjoining drifts in order that 
no one color will stand out too sharply, but be merged in the whoie effect 


ground. First, let us take the background 
planting which rises just beyond the wall 
to frame the garden in. I have used White 
Pine in scattered groups because its rich 
yet soft texture gives weight to the composi- 
tion. To lighten this again and give grace 
to the planting, I massed in Dogwood, with 
its starry bloom and slender spreading 
arms. Next, for the contrast furnished by 
their sheets of pink bloom, I used Malus 
floribunda and, as an accent, a vivid Japan- 
ese Cherry. Lower down and close against 
the wall I placed Weigelia to trail her rosy 
arms across the soft gray of the coping 


stone, and Deutzia, in her party frills of 


white, I nestled up against the laurel’s 
green. Beyond these, in the shadow of the 


trees and at the gate-ways, for the richness 
of their texture, are Rhododendrons—pur- 
ple, mauve and pink. 

Inside the wall, in such a way as to 
accentuate the garden’s form and line 


I planted apple trees, the fragrance of 
whose flowers had given me the keynote of 
my theme. Below these, and in among the 
tender sea of green formed by the foliage of 
the summer flowers, came tulips. 

In every way their colors must reinforce 
and bring out the design. The corners 
must not be, blurred with weaker shades 
but should gain an added strength of form 
from color. There should be no pale shades 
planted up against the wall except as acci- 
dental notes. The colors must not blend 
in even runs nor be grouped in masses like a 
patch work quilt, but should be kept inter- 
mingled in a joyous mass of irridescent, 
blending, glowing color. 

To gain this end I worked out this bulb 
planting plan as a guide by which to scatter 
out my bulbs, every one of which must be 
placed before you start to plant, and as you 
scatter let the groupings overlap or you will 
get that patch work quilt effect. 
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Along the paths, where trailing plants 
tumble their blossoms in heaps against the 
flags, I planted sweet Narcissus, and placed 
that dainty tulip, Picotee—holding her 
pink edged petticoats on high—where she 
could wade among the foaming Arabis. 
For strength at the corner I planted bright 
King Edward V. Such other glowing shades 
as Queen Mary’s vivid cherry-rose, Princess 
Elizabeth’s deep pink and WNauticus, | 
scattered through the beds in such a bal- 
anced way that while the color makes no 
set design the garden’s form is kept. Next, 
to give shadow, depth and richness to the 
planting as undertones, I added purples— 
Zulu and Marconi. 

The lighter shades are planted in and 
scattered next. Pale Suzon--buff rose and 
a deeper lining; Psyche—a silver gleam on 
her pink petals, and Fanny—clear and pale 


to blend in to the deeper tone of Clara Butt. 
(Continued on page 124) 

















The tulips in the plan at the top of the page are set in the herbaceous pattern shown on this plan 
By the time their loveliness has begun to fag the flowers and foliage of the plants in this later blooming 


planting push through, fill the empty spaces and hide the faded spikes 
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An adaptation of a familiar type. Te wheel 
operates an endless chain of litile buckets 
which produce an even flow of water. It is 
best suited lo shallow wells with short lifts 





This well-head hood reflects the fine lines 
and simplicity of ils house, a splendid 
example of the 1840 neo-classic revival. The 
home of Richardson Wright, Silver Mine, Ct. 
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\ The sweep, designed on the weighted lever principle many There is nothing anachroristic about a hand pump if you 
centuries aco, is probably the most primitive device for have a well as conveniently situated as this one, and from 
lifting water from wells. It is probably, also, the most which ice cold water can be drawn on the maddest of 

icluresque midsummer days 
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From 

PRIMITIVE TYPES 
to 

MODERN ADAPTATIONS 
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An old Dutch well-head at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., under which 
a bucket on a wheel has been 
operating since Colonial times 


This rough masonry well- 
head, with i's clapboard and 
shingle hood, belongs to a 
¢ ye type similar to that of Mr. 
: ae Wright's on the opposite page 

N WB S5/ and the Dutch one at the left 
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The power pump over an artesian well might For the terrace of an Italian house a well- 
occupy a house that is consciously architec head like this one, done in cut or cast stone 
Don tural and importantly placed. The drawings and wrought iron, has the proper flavor. 


on these pages are by Jack Manley Rosé After a design of the Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
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of GRAPES 


Sectional Climates and Sotls Will Influence the Chotce 


of Varieties and the 
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little of the land south of 
New England, and the main 


effort of Europeans for nearly three 


centuries was to find grapes that 
would make wine 

| uropean and other grape were 
brought here in prolusion They all 


endured our conditions for but a short 
time: then they dwindled and died. 
For two centuries thi continued, and 
many wonderfully devised schemes 
for the development of a great wine 
industry in America came to naught. 
Che wrecks strew the whole of North- 


eastern America some eventy or 


eighty vears ago it began to be real 
ized that reliance must be placed on our 
native grayx and during that period 
we can see the rise ind development of 
American grapes, but the great 
achievement 1 not that the grapes 


have been developed but that the 


public taste has been developed so 


The Chautauqua System is practiced in W 


and its esbecial fud for strong growing 
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tem or Kniffen System of pruning is 


York and along the north 


+s and Central New 
of the Labrusa type 
cullural Experiment Sta 





Method of Cultivating Them 


that it now calls for grapes 
and not wine. Grapes to eat 
out of hand. 

After all the tragedy (and 
no other word describes the 
scenes), after all manner of 
vicissitudes, much loss, much 
suffering, it has been found 
that the reason why Euro- 
pean grapes failed in the 
East was, in part, winter 
injury, but it was mainly due 
to two diseases—black rot 
and mildew. These two dis- 
eases any school-boy may 
now control by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture after the 
grapes go out to bloom, mak- 
ing three or four applications at 
intervals of about ten to fourteen das. 
The phylloxera is a small louse which 
lives on the roots of the grape, and 
while it lives on all, it saps the life out 
of the European grape, whereas our 
natives, especially the wild river-bank 
grape, Vitis riparia, are immune to its 
attacks. 

The great California grape indus- 
try (there are about 250,000,000 
grape vines in California, almost 
wholly European varieties, and 70% 
of the commercial grape acreage of 
the country) was made possible by 
planting cuttings of the wild river- 
bank grape and using these for the 
roots and then grafting the European 
grape on them. The phylloxera was 
introduced into Europe and now the 
(Continued on page 102) 


The High Renewal System uses two or three wires, taking a set of laterals 
for each wire and pinching out any canes that project above the top. It 
growing varieties such as Delaware and Catawba 
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BEDDING 


Bedsteads, Springs, Mattresses and Pillows, Their Many Types, 
Their Ingredients and Their Comparative Merits 


VERY Domiologist prides herself on 

knowing about beds. Yet we have 
encountered no end of ignorance on 
this very vital subject. There seems to be 
more tradition wound up in a bed spring 
and mattress than anything besides religion 
and politics. More confusion seems to exist 
and more discomfort results from these 
conditions than in any other department 
of the home. Now, to end this confusion 
this article will aim to take the bed out of 
Bedlam and restore to the home the sanity 
and intelligence in buying beds and bedding 
that is beginning to exist in the purchase 
of electric and other appliances necessary 
for home comfort and economy. 

Some day we would love to write the 
history of the bed from the ancient days! 
Think of the romance! Think of the adven- 
ture of writing about the bed in the time of 
Tristram and Yseult, Adam and Eva, 
Napoleon! Think of the history wound up 
in the bed! Think, too, of the tremendous 
interior decoration data we could gather. 
Well, some day we will do this enticing 
study, but now we are going to be practical, 
and with this subject it is heart-breaking 
so to be! Yet we will be Spartan and take 
the modern bed and the buying of it and 
try to make it, if not romantic, at least use- 
ful. 

Beds must be comfortable: that is the 
prime requisite of the bed. They must be 
beautiful and well designed, but if they 
have these qualifications and are not com- 
fortable and comforting you might as well 
sell them and lie on straw like the famous 
Marjory Daw. So, to this end, get the size 
bed that suits the occupant. If a person is 
exceedingly tall never try to fit him or her 
to the bed, but the bed to him or her. Itis 
“done” and done often. Beds are usually 
made 6%’ by 4%’ for the full size, and 4’ 
wide for the three-quarter. Single beds are 
usually 3’ 2”” wide and 634’ long, and couch 
beds are usually 314’ wide. Cribs are 214’ 
wide and 41%’ long. 


HE wooden bed, of course, is the one 

that most fine homes enjoy. These 
are the beds that match the furniture 
of the room, and if they are period 
rooms, the bed should be of like period. 
However, the metal bed is made in period 
designs, too. 

The main thing for us to know in buying 
such beds is whether we want wooden beds 
or metal beds. We can have the wooden 
bed if we have enough time or servants to 
keep the bed clean and free from invasion, 
because the wooden bed takes a little more 
scrupulous watching in these complex sub- 
wayed days of ours, even in the finest apart- 
ments where the light is not always too 
rosy! 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


In buying the wooden bed, you must of 
course note its length, the space in which 
you must put it, and the height above the 
floor. Many a bed whose height from the 
floor has been a daily terror to the occupant 
has been bought for an old lady or gentle- 
man. Why? Because the bed is bought to 
fit an ideal and not the person! Here is 
where tradition persists again. 

Then beds often “squeak”. This squeak 
would never be tolerated in the motor car, 
yet it is tolerated where you sleep! But 
where the bed and not the spring squeaks or 
crackles it is usually due to bad joints where 
the foot or head boards meet the side rails. 
This is easily fixed by a good cabinet maker 
or easily obviated by buying a good bed in 
the beginning. Cheap beds are, like any- 
thing cheap, a lost project. However, if 
you do not mind sleeping in a talking ma- 
chine, you can buy a bed anywhere. 

When you buy the slatted bed the slats 
must stay put or else you will have the 
dread disease slatitis, and you will be roused 
from your dreams as if from the battlefield. 
Of course, the slat is a good dust gatherer; 
hence we would say, Avaunt! Yet the spring 
will not rest permanently in the bed-frame 
groove without the slats unless there is 
what is called the angle hook—a flat ad- 
justable flange that projects a few inches 
under the spring and holds it staunchly 
and dependably. This angle hook, so called 
because it looks like two flat sides of a 
square, will help you also to raise or lower 
your spring so that it will fit in the bed 
frame better. This is an arrangement very 
little known and we are glad to pass it on. 
The sum total of buying wooden beds is to 
buy the best and take care of them assidu- 
ously. 


HE canopy! and here we get into 
Romance! The canopy was used in 
the old days because the Lord and Lady 
slept in the sleeping hall, surrounded by 
their retainers, who slept on the floor to 
guard them from hostile hordes. This, too, 
is why the bed was high, so that the re- 
tainers themselves were cut off from invad- 
ing the comfort and privacy of their Lord 
and Lady. Maybe now you can see how 
strange and almost comical it is for us to 
use the canopy bed, which is so delightful 
a dust trap and such a care to the house- 
holder. Yet we admit its beauty in a room 
of ancient habiliments. But isn’t it amusing 
to realize the origin of this bed? Then, too, 
the castles at that time were exceedingly 
draughty and the curtained bed has per- 
sisted up to today for that very reason. The 
curtain keeps out not only prying eyes but 
prying winds. 
Today the bed must be chosen first from 
design, as we said before, then it must of 





course stand squarely on the floor, because 
a cradle is not a comfortable bed for grown- 
ups! The corners must fit and be made so 
that the bed is easily taken apart when 
necessary. And, finally, all the joints must 
be joined and not rickety; they must fit 
tight and be solid. 


E would advise the best type of 

springs for the crib, for the way the 
child’s back lies at night will add much to 
its strength and health for all the days of 
its life. (See sections following on the 
question of springs.) 

Remember, too, that the day bed is used 
night and day, so unless the spring here is 
of the best you will have a dejected looking 
couch by day and a depressing bed by night. 
Many a person forgets this double-duty bed 
and buys any old thing just because it has 
not the dignity of four posts, canopy, or 
exclusive night work. Reflect on this and 
your day beds in bungalow or city home 
will look better and be better. The day bed 
needs aristocratic design and makings to 
arrive at all. 

The day bed comes with railed back, 
slight head and foot boards, or minus these 
things. It is wise, when possible, to have the 
day bed so built that it contains the mat- 
tress and springs solidly, so that neither 
waver. In this way their lives will be longer 
and comfort greater. 

There is, too, the day chair, which by 
day is a rather obese looking chair and by 
night a bed. In this way, one can have two 
camouflaged beds in the same sitting room! 

Metal beds have sprung into vogue with 
the craze for beauty, cleanliness and sani- 
tariness. At first we had the glittering brass 
round- and square-tubed bed, and that was 
so over-used that people became tired of it 
and thought out the enamel bed, which at 
first was made only in white. Now, how- 
ever, we have beds of metal that look for 
all the world like mahogany or oak or any 
other wood you please. Solid head and 
foot boards (not tubes necessarily) hiding 
their metallic stuff, but being of finer metal 
than other beds, give the room a warmer, 
more fashionable look. The manufacturers 
have been discreet in their designs and the 
square-tubed metal bed in wood styles is a 
truly fine thing. 

There isn’t any doubt that the metal bed 
is easier to keep “fool proof”, and the clean, 
absolutely clean, bed is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. 

The iron bed of course is cheaper than 
the brass bed and is very serviceable. Iron 
painted looks very well and will go with 
any wood you happen to have in your bed- 
room. The brass bed is the most expensive 
of the metal beds. All the best beds are 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Lilium tenuifolium is a 
dwarf, growing 1'-1%4' 
high and is es pecially val- 
uable for its early flower- 
ing brilliant red turbans 


McFarland 























The N ankeen lily, L. testaceum, gives a yellowish, delicate 
apricot color and carries its flowers in a large spreading head 
Althoug rh preferring a peaty soil any garden soil will grow it 


THE VIRTUES 
of 
THE LILY 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 
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HERE is an added charm about a such casual treatment. Most of them, _ ically, as well as chemically, fit. Too much 

garden where stately lilies blow and being natives of the temperate zone, are cannot be said about drainage for without a 
fill the air with fragrance, yet it isasurprise hardy, so this is not the reason for their doubt this is the one item upon which lilies 
to note the infrequency with which we meet reluctance to grow successfully. The princi- are most sensitive. Even our native bog 
them. This is due, no doubt, to the diff- pal reason, however, is improper or insuf- varieties spring from a hummock or tussock 
culties which are supposed to attend their ficient drainage, winter dampness resulting, in their native bogs, high and dry above the 
raising. Success with them may well be or it may be a lack of protection from late water level, and contenting themselves with 
considered an achievement, not because of | spring frosts. The danger from improper an ample supply secured by their long 
bringing them into flower, but because of drainage can be eliminated by proper roots. For while they disdain wetness they 
having given them enough consideration precautions at the time of planting. A revel in a good supply of steady moisture 
to assure their presence. The difficulties of cushion of sharp sea sand or of sphagnum at their roots. 
raising are bugaboos. It is the lack of moss insures good drainage, and the soil in The other danger, that of late spring 
understanding of their likes and dislikes in which the bulb is planted must be mechan- frosts, can be easily taken care of by 
regard to soil and moisture growing some sort of cover 
crop above the lilies in order 
that when they push up 
their tender shoots in early 
spring they may have pro- 
tection. Ferns, dicentra, or 
some other herbaceous thing 
whose period of growth and 
glory is early in the season, 
} will serve this purpose ad- 
mirably, and at the same 
time furnish protection to 
the later growth of the 
bulbs by keeping the ground 

(Continued on page 106) 



































which so often causes fail 













ure. There are a number of 
lilies which will thrive in 


ocean: — 







ordinary garden soil quite 
successfully, and others 


which will do almost as well 





if a few extra precautions 











are taken to insure their 
complete happiness 

So many people are con- 
tent to plant haphazardly, 
leaving practically every- 










thing to chance. The lily 
refuses to be wooed by any 

















The 





Hanson liiy, I One of the 


oldest cwlii- 














maculatum, is a perma vated lilies is L. cana- 
nent type, has ahardycon dense, with hell-shaped 
stilution and ils flowers spotted fuwers. Plant i 







are yellow spotted black among azaleas in humus 
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Lilium superbum, a lover 
of moist soil, bears bright 
orange 
twelve to thirty to a plant 





VARIETY 





L ilium Giganteum 


Martagon (Turk’s Cap) 
Tigrinum splendens 
Krameri 

Umbellatum erectum 
Szovitzianum (cochriam) 
Rubellum 

Auratum 
Thun-Alutaceum 
Umbellatum-incomparable 
Martagon (Turk’s Cap) 
Pyrenaicum 

Thun. Von Houtter 
Speciosum-rubrum 

Henryi 

Regale 

Candidum 

Croceum 

Canadense 

Candidum 

Speciosum album Kraetzeri 
Chalcedonicum 

Superbum 

Hansoni 

Testaceum (Nankeen Lily) 





When well established L. Henryi will attain 4’ 
or 5’, bearing orange yellow flowers banded with 
green. It has a hardy constitution, in fact, is 
one of the easiest of all the lilies to grow 


delphicum, 
flowers 


Spolted, 


A native lily is L. phila- 
preferring 
sandy soil with partial 
shade and good drainage 




















COLOR | HEIGHT | SEASON 
| | 
White | ro’ | July—Aug. 
Purple spotted & : June-July 
Orange red 4’ | Aug.—Sept. 
Pink | 2'4° | July—Aug. 
Red orange 2’ | June-July 
Yellow 4’ June-July 
| Rose | 2’ May-June 
Orange | 4’ Aug.-Sept. 
Apricot 1%’ | June-July 
Crimson 2’ June-July 
Purple .% June-July 
Yellow 2’ | May-June 
Crimson 1%’ | June-July 
Rose - Aug.-Sept. 
Cream 6’ Aug.—Sept. 
Cream with brown stripe 3° July 
White 4’ June-July 
Orange 2 June-July 
Yellow rg July 
| White 3" July—Aug 
| White 3" Aug.—Sept 
Scarlet 3’ June-July 
Orange crimson 6’ July-Aug 
Golden s June-July 
| Yellow 4 June-July 
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SECTION at CENTER. 


A Azalea. 

Berberis 

|_aurel 

Pyrus Bechtellii 


Hyacinthus Candicans 
Hardy Ferns 


Although lilies are generally grown in the 
border, a special garden devoted to them 
would make a brilliant showing. The plan 
and table show variety and long blooming 


B 
i 
®) 
x 


agy 








fian gia lowe for low ’ 
emmed flower yes in amber 
dor liehl ereen, " j recon 
blue or amethyst. I hich 


The decorative hangin 


helve ahove can be had in lire 


nishe Unpainted, $14.4 
In iinul or mahogany finish 
they are pri ed al $20.24, 3 


High, 25 wide and 3& ? deep 





A beawliful Régence 
arm chair is made of 
beech wood deli ately 
carved and covered in 
needlepoint in soft col 


ors, $165.50 


The litile, iow Louis 
XVI table for coffee or 
smoking things is of 
rosewood The op is 
marble with gilded metal 
railing, $35.50 


Readers who live in large 
cities may find these articles 
or similar ones in their 
local shops. In case they 
do not, House & Garden 
will gladly purchase them 
through its Shopping Ser- 
vice, 10 West 44th Street, 
Vew York City. Remit 

tance shoull be made by 
lraft, money order, certi 

fied check or check on a 

New York bank 
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A pleated lamp shade of wall 
paper has a white ground and 
flowers in blue, brown, old rose 


” 


and green, 14” $10.25, 11 
$6.25. Chinese base with apple 


blossom design 14", $20.50 


Crisp glazed chintz pillows in an 
inviling laitice pattern come 
either round or diamond shaped 
in raspberry, violel, orange 
green, blue or yellow with con- 
trasting pleated ruffles, $15.50 
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Two views of a new and 
unusuaicaodinetforasmali 
typewriter are shown al 
the left. It stands 3 3 
high with the cabinet part 
15° x 17". Unfinished 
$20.50, with flat coal cof 
paint any color $25.50, 
lacquered in the manner 


of 1 ‘ch $m 
lhe picture t7 


Se. .© + 


P 





The Jacobean candie 
slicks above in a 
twisted de sign of solid 
cast brass are alltrac- 
live used in connec- 
tion with English oak 
furniture. 2: 

$15.50 the pair 









A portfolio for photo- Below) A copy of an early 
graphs, magazines or |merican maple secretary desk 
the telephone book is $350.50. Ladder back arm 


] ; Charming for a bedroom 
covered in green and chair with hand woven rush : g jor a ve 


this French costume print 


gold Italian paper eat $60.50. General Heath ca a 
ae .* , . : agi: , The frames match domin 
with a French print wing chair $155.50. Walnut . ~ ae 

ay ” : - hi} “ht hs pu ating color, 12° x 10° ,J& 
25° 2 82, $i0.25 tavern table, 23'' high, $45.50 , 
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Bradiey & Merrill 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for SEPTEMBER 


| mIN ( > 
(i rin 4 ‘7 
; loner " a 
; , Wr. ; 
; ” ’ fiery 
” ‘ R hd ’ 
nal ; named , 
j nieman 
j ’ f A 


lmerican roses lhan 
my olher hybridist 
| few of his creation 
we American Pillar, 
Silver Moon, and the 


wer o 


at Peed rte 


Dororny PERKINS 
ESTABROOK 


Everyone in the world 
who grows roses oF 
knows them is familtar 
with the Dorothy Per 
kins, named after the 
young lady above by 
fathe T. cre- 
aled ah 


her who 











lh Men 


MONDAY 


lar of the gar 

ner thors is de tgned 
r the Middle State - hut 
hould fit the whole 
wmiry if. for every one 


hundred mi 


shh 
retarded 


from hv 


! ne «a 
’ * stem 
arty them 
’ win ’ 
1. _hryean 
themume and 
ther similar 


plants that 
in bud 
be fed 
with 


are 
should 

freely 
liauid 
manures of dif 
ferent kinds 
I his operation, 
however, must 
bee discontin 
sed a8 soon as 
the bude show 
color and signs 
# opening 


x0. Attention 
should be given 
now to bulb 

lanting for 
this season. If 
not already 
orders 
' sent 
inimmediately, 


as early plant 

ing means bet 

ter resulte It 

gives the bulb 

a chance to 

form a root 
stem 


garden 


es north or 
pe raliton 
r advanced 


on day 
wanormal season 
1. Vewetables 
t uld 
arted in he 
ry oh is 


winter's ‘ 

(auliflow P 

a and 

tring beans 

uld be sown 

it ‘ ery 

he weeks 
I mat 
rnd Sw 

hard need but 


ne sowing 


nm being that 
pat weer 
‘ wth is over 
md «the grass 


will 


through the 
triale of winter 
weather 


ting in 
fact, the earlier 
in the fall this 
* attended to 
better, as 
the roots will 
take hold te 


wea 


a4. Perma 
nent pastures 
for grazing pur 
poses should be 


sown at this 
tim Bear in 
mind that if 
properly put 
down, a good 
pasture will 
[ast for many 
years. Do not 
umder any cir 


cumetances 
plant inferior 


IU 2SDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


| 





FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





Certain plants, as certain animals, have followed man 
from the firsi, supplying his necessities and ad minister- 


ing lo his 


comforts. 


The color and fragrance of the 


rose are parts in this history of mankind. Rose forms, 
rose colors are common relationships in 


rose odor 


a rs 
lhe langue 
early association 


1ge, 


showing how close must have been the 
With this history and influence as a 


foundation, we now breed and produce roses for a pur- 


pose, 


SOlu 


i Melon 
frames and 
other garden 
accessories that 
will mot be used 
main thie sea 
son should be 





wa 
torage. When 
well cared for 
they will las 
for several sea 
sons of actual 


use 


i. Do not 
; cutting 
the grass until 
allgrowth has 
ceased. Failure 
todo this w 
result in a k 
growth, which 
when carried 
rver the winter 
will turn brown 
mn epring and 
be hard to era 
dicate when 
the lawn is put 
n order 


8 Do not 
neglect to get 
cuttings of the 
bedding plants 


before they are 
destroyed by 
froet This ap 
plies to chry 

santhem um, 
oleus, ete 

Each variety 
should be kept 
separate, as 
mixed colors 


are disappoint 
ng 


25 Carna 
tions that were 
planted 
may now be 
putin the 
GreenAgace 


out 


shaded slightly 
for several 
days, or until 
the roots have 


again become 
active Over 
head spraying 


is helpful 


and we desire to extend their suggestion to every 





t. Prune all 
deciduous trees 
before the 
leaves fall, as it 
is much easier 
then to deter- 
mine what part 
of the growth 


is to be re- 
moved. Cut 
the branches 
close, leaving 


no stubs, and 
paint the 








round . 
Liserty Hype BarLey a. 
; The flow 6 The last 7. Ever x Celery 


ergarden 
should be given 
a final clean-up 


for the season 
The walks 
should be prop 
erly edged. all 
weed growtl 
and the ol 
stalks of plants 
removed and 

| burned This 

| will destroy 
many insect 
larvae 


the les 
begin to fall, 
look the garden 
and grounds 
ver carefully 
with an eye to 

hanges in 
their arrange 
ment The 
reason for this, 
and how to go 
about mt, are 
detailed on 
another page in 


this issue 


19. Where 
heated frames 
are availabk 
for them, there 


are a number 
of crops that 
can be started 
at this time 


Radishes, spin 
ach, etc., or 
some of the 
cooler flowers 
such as violets 





and peases, 
can ~ sown 


in the frames 


26 Mush 
room beds may 
be started in 
the cellar at 
this time Be 
sure to get 
fresh droppings 


for this pur 
pose, and by 
all means use 
new culture 
spawn, which 
is of high qual 
| ity and the 
most depend 
able 





sowing of peas 
should be made 
the early part 
f this month, 
only the 
round 
type, 
which is quick 
and vigorous 
in growth If 
the ground is 
dry, water the 
drills well be 
fore sowing the 


seer 


3. Ever 
greens that 
have been con 
fined in growth, 
hedges and va 
nous other 
plants that are 
clipped fre 
quently should 
be given a final 
clipping at this 
time Do this 
before the fol 
age turns on 
the deciduous 
plants 


0. Wire 
, Tye grass 
other 
growing 
and 
weeds grow 
very rapidly at 
this 


grasses 


season of 


greens that are 
being trans- 
planted now, 
or have been 
transplanted 


recently, must 
be kept well 
watered A 


though top 
growth has ter 
minated, these 
plants are mak 
ing considera 
ble root growth 
even now 


should be 
banked with 
earth now. It 
is best if this is 
attended to fre- 
quently, as the 
soil should 
never be al 
lowed to work 
its way into the 
heart of the 
plant. Hold the 
stalks together 
while banking 
them. 





14 Cold 
frames that can 
be protected 


throughout the 


winter should 
be used for 
sowing hardy 


vegetables like 
cabbage and 
cauliflower 


with the idea 
of carrying 
them over and 
planting out 
early in the 
spring 

21 This is 
peony month 
in the flower 
garden. If you 
want good re 


sults next year, 
it will be ne 
cessary to over 


ts. It might 
be advisable to 
build a fire in 
the greenhouse 
occasionally 
Cold nights 
and hot days 
are productive 
of mildew. To 
overcome this 
have the pipes 
painted with a 
paste made 
from flowers of 
sulphur and 
water. 


22. It would 
not be amiss 
with late grow- 
ing crops such 
as celery, ruta- 
baga, carrots, 
persaip and 
New Zealand 





the year, and haul the plants spinach, or 
if allowed to now, digging other crops still 
overrun your up the clumps bearing, to ap- 
garden they that are too ply frequent 
will be a serious large, cutting dressings of 
factor to con them into four manure and oc- 
tend with next pieces and re casionally ni- 
spring setting trate of soda. 
| 

27 The or- | 28. It is not 29. Do not 
chard that is too late to start neglect thecane 
not growing sa a strawberry fruits, if they 
tisfactorily can bed for next sea- have not al- 


be improved 
wonderfully by 
the sowing of 
cover crops, 
and subse 
quently turn 
ing them under 
as described on 
another page 
No orchar 
should be 
grown in sod. 





son, if potted 
ylants are used 
ie planting. 
Use pistillate 
and staminate 
types. Put in 
plenty of man- 
ure and a fair 
amount of bone 
meal to stimu- 
late strong, ra- 
pid growth. 





ready been at- 
tended to. Go 
over them care- 
fully, removing 
the old canes 
at the ground 
line and tying 
the young, vig- 
orous shoots 
into position to 
prevent dam- 
age by storms. 








Epwarp TowiILi 
One of the best-known roses from 


this 


tant 


hybridist is 
hybrid tea, Milady, an impor- 
ontribulion to the long list 
of fine American productions 


the 


rosy 


red 


Nv 8 AAT TRIN 





Mrs. AARON WARD 


In many ways the loveliest of the 
yellow-orange hybrid teas is the 
one which bears the name of the 
wife of the late Admiral Ward, a 
fancier of splendid enthusiasm 


Look to the blow- 
ing rose, ‘Lo, 
Leughing,” she 
says, ‘*into the 
world I blow.” 


EpWARD 
FITZGERALD 











M. H. WALsH 


The late rose genius 
of Woods Hole has 
produced many varie- 
ties which will be per- 
manently popular, 
none more so than the 
climbers Lady Gay, 
Hiawatha and Excelsa 





GeorceE C. PERKINS 
One of the largest 
growers of roses in 
America, Mr. Per- 
kins is also the crea- 
tor of the climber, 
Doroihy Perkins, 
named after his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Estabrook 


E. Gurney HILt 


From Richmond, In- 
diana, Mr. Hill has 
sent roses all over the 
world to win prizes: 
such roses as the Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Co- 
lumbia, Defiance, 
Rhea Reid and May 
Miller 
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THE FURNITURE 
of 


GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 





This is the seventh of a series of articles 
on the salient points of period furniture 


W! often hear t rage remark,“ I can’t 
tell Heppl vhite from Sheraton.’ Their be t 
k me wT if 


model ca nstingu hable however, - 7... 
itneesis Chole Deenck tunes ase denier Wath dveu prepared by Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen 
inspiration from the Ada trother Hepplewhite Gould for the readers of House & Garden. 
tyle we recout e by the lare traight tapering The new artt le. in the October issue, 
or Se ‘ x Se irds; a will consider Sheraton furniture. 
the hield or interla hair-baclh Sherator . 
ndividual style is quit dit 
lerent 

Americans were much tak ‘ : 
vith Hepple white furnitur 
the early days of the Repul 


It il} uphol tery Was In keep! 
ith the 
nd women of the day 


Hepple white rank 


ilks worn by both m« 


(corr 





high among the group of cabinet 
makers in England, who 1 
; foal h 
the «8th Centurv notable From | /urned al by 
eoatle bale 
Incobean day furniture ener H Pi whi 
1» ; ; Aare 
Hlepe 
P nound 
| rR 
th floral 
rnamen 
| ] ‘ 1 char- 1 small mahogany fire screen and a tripod 
- . ha ped in the Hepplewhite sitvle made between 178 5 
” hort and 1 The nake feet are typica 
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Garden 


A pair of English 18th 
Century inlaid tables in 
the Hepplewhtie _ style. 
Together they form an 
oval. Note the fiuted legs 


A satinwood armchair 
dated between 1750 and 
1705 The shield bac k, 
hort horizontal arms and 
lapering legs are typical 





ally lightened both in weight and design. Hepple- 

white added a distinct element to this lightness 

by the novelty of his chair-backs. With a practical 

knowledge of woods, their grain and strength, he 

designed a chair-back shaped like a shield, which 
is both light and strong. 

His widow, Alice Hepplewhite, published his 

book of designs. He followed the French taste of 

his day in its revival of classic 

Roman design. Hepplewhite was 

greatly influenced by Adam 

=—— designs, but the experts remark 

the distinct English quality of 

Hepplewhite’s style. He appro- 


, priated foreign ideas but he 
/ adapted them to English taste. 
} The Hepplewhite character- 


istics are: 
Construction: Rectangular, 
light and graceful but strong. 
(Continued on page 94 


A foot from a 
chest of drawers 


The curious-sha ped 
handle of a mount used 
without bac k plate 


Or 


A simple Hep- 


blewhite ke y- 


t late atic ———e 
j 
In some of the chairs the 
arms continue dowr into a 


ee curved support 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Private Residence in Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Main Organ in this installation is built in a space beneath the roof with tone outlets through gothic organ screens, to be seen 
above the grand staircase. The Keyboard Console shown to the right of the illustration is recessed in a space on the second floor of the 
residence. In the lower left hand corner is an old Cassone, or chest. Behind this chest is a wall opening leading into the basement 
in which an Echo Organ is located. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, 
with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 



























‘ ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Lieuid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson's Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show finger prints or collect dust and lint. Johnson’s Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with Wax 
Applying Atachment and a | \b. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing 
Wax) you can easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. This 


Special Offer is good through dealers—or send $3.50 direct to us. 
(Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 



















If so—you should have our book on Wood 
Finishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering capacities, 
etc. Use Coupon Below Our Individual Advice 
Department will give a prompt and expert answer 
to all questions on interior wood finishing— 


without cost or obligation 





| Book on Home Beautifying FREE || 


Canadian Factory 


Dept H. G. 9 
Brantford 


RACINE, WIS 


The Weed Finishing 


futhorities 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finish 
img and Home Beautilying 


My Dealer is benheessetececdesdoasesebs cbéccececsce¢e | 


My Name 


My Address 






City & State 


in 


COMFORT 
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BEDS and BEDDING 


(Continued from page 79) 


welded, seamless, and the joints are as 
firm as the Rock of Gibraltar. The new 
metal beds are boons to people of all 
classes. 

This is a statement about metal beds 
by Frank A. Hall in regard to all that 
we have said: 

“To attain these important features, 
it is first necessary that good materials be 
used, and in square-tube bedsteads a 
tubing of not less than 18 gauge should 
be used. In joining the various parts, 
that is the cross rods to the posts and 
the filling rods to the cross rods, they 
should not merely be punched and fitted 
together, but all joints should be thor- 
oughly welded entirely around the tubing. 
This method stiffens the bed, and it also 
prevents to a great extent the cracking or 
chipping of the finish, which usually 
starts at these joints. 

“The purchaser should also see that 
the corner lug, into which the side rails 
fit, is securely fastened to the post, and 
that it is of sufficient strength and rigid- 
ity, so that it will hold the bed straight 
and rigid. The finish, of course, is a 
matter of taste, and the finish on the 
most cheaply constructed beds is usually 
equal to that of the higher priced beds.” 

So here you have to buy from a maker 
whom you can trust. 

The spring not only gives the occupant 
comfort but it contributes to the service- 
ability and comfort of the mattress. It 
must be made in the very best way, of the 
very best material, to give comfort. 
The box spring, of course, is the best of 
all springs, but it is expensive, and rightly 
so, because its processes of manufacture 
are costly in time and materials. The 
frame of the box spring should be of 
thoroughly seasoned lumber. When we 
say thoroughly seasoned here, we mean 
it to the nth degree. It must be able to 
hold nails without the slightest symptom 
of splitting. It must be so seasoned that 
shrinking or swelling or any such tem 
peramental vagary is utterly out of the 
question. You can see that such a piece 
of wood is in the nature of old wine— 
rare and long in the process. Then this 
frame must be thoroughly braced so that 
it will be kept within the proper limits of 
its own space. No slopping over, as it 
were. 


BOX SPRING INTERIORS 

Now, as to the spirals which are inside 
the “box”. These must be of the finest 
oil-tempered steel wire, lengthwise, cross- 
wise and diagonally, and each cord must 
be tied twice to each spiral, which makes 
eight knots to each spiral spring. Then, 
too, the twine used must be impeccable; 


| for the life of the whole spring and your 
| comfort depends upon the twine used in 
| these springs. 


This twine must be un- 
stretchy, durable and of such a size that 
it will form hard unslipable knots. It has 
generally been conceded that Italian 
hemp is the best for the purpose. It is 
expensive and doesn’t look one bit better 
than any other twine. But let experience 
teach you that it is far and above every 
other kind for durability and lasting 
qualities. 

Rattan is best for the edge and for edge 
flexibility. Some makers use wire, but 
this is too flexible and bends when bend- 
ing is not invited, and the bend stays. 
Now, as we do not want to introduce the 
bends as a bed malady . . . rattan is the 
safest edge. Some very good springs are 


| fastened to the rattan with twine, but 
| some of the best makers have experienced 


the fact that no matter how good the 


| twine is, or how well applied the twine, 


in this position of hard labor it will 
stretch, loosen and permit the rattan to 


| get out of place, which often makes the 


remaking of the spring a necessity, which 
of course entails discomfort and expense. 

Now we have gotten to one of the other 
important requirements: The spring 


work must be topped with heavy new 
burlap. This again must be covered with 
white cotton felt for softness, and then 
comes the ticking. We were about to sa) 
that a spring should be assembled 
beautifully as a clock, and then came thie 
ticking, so we didn’t dare! Howev« 
jesting or no jesting, the ticking is the 
next process. This ticking can be of your 
favorite color, but it must of all be fi 
quality. 

To summarize, then, the subject of th 
spring (box spring). It must have: 

1. A strong rigid frame 
Best quality of wire spirals 
Best quality of twine 
Strong clean burlap 
Fine felt topping 
. Permanent edge 
break down. 

Now, there is also another thing to 
consider when you buy box springs or 
any springs, and that is whether the bed 
is going to be used by a very weight 
person or not. Because you see th 
average spring is made for the averag: 
weight. When a very heavy person i 
going to sleep in a bed, say a good sou! 
weighing over 190, it might be wise to 
have an extra set of spirals enclosed in 
the ticking et al. 

Now, there is the non-box spring which 
is made of spirals and can be quite satis- 
factory without the covering. Of course, 
this is cheaper than the box spring whose 
history we have given you. 
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WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS 

The woven wire mesh spring is a flat 
wire weave about three-eighths of an inch 
thick. This spring comes in many styles 
and fashions: good, bad, and indifferent. 
There are some that will last for ten years, 
there are some that will sag very soon 
after they are used. The idea in buying 
these springs should be to put off the 
hammock proclivities of the bed as long 
as possible. The best type of hammock 
procrastinator, if you are buying wire 
weaves, is the woven wire spring which 
is attached at both ends to foot and head 
pieces with wire springs. In this con- 
struction, should the wire sag you can 
renew without having to renew the whole 
cot or bed. 

Some wire woven springs have rein- 
forcements in the way of steel cross bars 
under the wire. We are not in favor of 
that because when the weave starts to 
sag you not only have a sag but you have 
hills and dales. It is better to have a 
comfortable sag than a series of bumps 
under you while sleeping or trying to 
sleep. So when buying the wire woven 
spring, buy a very strong weave. 

Some springs of wire woven material 
turn up so that there is a barrier between 
the mattress and the floor. There is 
nothing quiteso slippery as the wirespring, 
and unless there is something to hold in 
the mattress it just will slide off. 

The only reinforcement that we think 
is worth while in the wire wove is the 
frame reinforcement, but don’t try and 
reinforce the spring any place else . . 
though, of course, the wire itself should 
be extra strong. 

Another form of spring is neither wire 
wove nor spiral, but is of wire in flat dia- 
mond shape or other geometrical designs. 
This is something, but not quite, similar 
to that which used to be called the “na- 
tional”. This spring should have the 
spirals attached at each end, too, so that 
a renewal of the spring will not mean the 
renewal of the whole bed. 

The spiral spring bed is a very good 
spring, but a little harder to clean than 
the woven springs. This consists of a 
series of spirals (vertically placed on 
wood, and any one that gets floppy 
or unnerved can be removed very easily.) 
This is the best substitute for the 
box spring: as it is comfortable and does 

(Continued on page 90) 
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1923 The tooth year of 
ne Bra.abach Quality 





Chhe Sp irit of the 
Master Builder 


Still Lives aftera 
Hundred Years 


A‘ ENTURY AGO, Franz Brambach, 
master piano craftsman, set up a stand- 
ard of workmanship which has endured 
until this day. In the great Brambach work- 
rooms, the piano is held as more than a 
mere assembly of wood, of metal and of 
ivory. It is considered almost a living, sing- 
ing entity for the inspiration and culture 
and entertainment of mankind. 


And this pride of craftsmanship finds its 
tangible expression in the Brambach Baby 
Grand. Its wondrous tonal qualities and 
instant responsiveness are combined with a 
quiet restraint of design and finish so valued 
in the tastefully-appointed home. 


You may now enjoy a Brambach Baby Grand 
in a small house or apartment; for it takes 
no more space, and costs no more, than a 
high-grade upright piano. Sold by leading 


-BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND ~~£635 “% 


Send the coupon for an interesting Brochure and a 
paper pattern showing the exact space this piano takes. 













THE BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos 

of Quality Exclusively 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern showing 

size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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not make you feel like a sailor boy sleep- 
ing in a hammock. The box spring costs 
about five times that of any other, but it 
is the best spring on the market; it is 
easier to use, is warmer and more fitting 
for permanent use. 

The subject of mattresses is truly hair 
raising! At least so the horse hair folk 
think. Of course, the best sort of mattress 
is the hair mattress at its finest, but when 
not at its best the mattress of felt of fine 
quality is far better to use and far better 
in length of serviceability. 

It is perfectly correct for the salesman 
to tell you that the mattress that you 
buy is of hair when it is made of cattle, 
goat, hog bristles, etc. It is of hair, but 
what you must insist upon is Aorse hair of 
quality. Now do you see where the mat- 
tress purchase can be not only hair raising 
but even hair splitting? 

Horse hair and only horse hair seems 
to stand the test of time. Because it is, 
when of first quality, odorless and has the 
length and strength to keep its resiliency 
as long as it is used. Much of the hair sold 
for “hair mattresses” have some of 
the qualities of horse hair but not all of 
them. 

The preparation of the hair of all 
animals is the same. It has to be thor- 
oughly disinfected, washed and spun into 
rope. Then this rope is steamed, dried 
and laid away to season for three or four 
months. When it is ready to be used it is 
unspun, and picked apart for the mat- 
tress filling. Now whether the hair has 
resiliency or spring depends on the qual- 
ity of the hair and the curl it takes when 
being spun. You know how some people’s 
hair will take a curl and some will not? 
Well, it is the same with animal hair. So 
you see the permanent wave is put into 
the hair by steaming and drying and the 
curl should last forever. 


THE QUALITY OF THE HAIR 

Of course, the smaller and tighter the 
rope the better the curl and the more 
elastic is the mattress. In order to take 
this sort of permanent wave the hair has 
to be long, and cattle and horse hair will 
run to eight or ten inches in length. Thus 
you see that a good wave can be put into 
these types of hair, but the two-inch hog 
bristle will not wave well. So what hap- 
pens when this hair is used alone or mixed 
with longer hair? It simply diminishes 
the resiliency of the so-called hair mat- 
tress and you wonder why your mattress 
has packed or fla‘tened and is so dead. 
Furthermore the short hair works 
through the ticking and often scratches 
the sleeper most intolerably. The short 
hair lessens the price but, after all, you 
are soon obliged to remake your mattress 
because it has become matted and hard, 
and you are “in again” for extra and 
needless expense and will be until you 
repent you of your sins and buy with 
uncommon sense. 

The reason why cattle hair isn’t good 
is that in humid or hot weather a peculiar 
odor is sent off. Frequently you have 
noticed an untraceable odor in homes, 
coming, however, from the poor hair 
mattress. When once this odor gets in it 
always has a friendly way of sticking 
around and haunting the place. But 
when horse hair is well “groomed”’ there 
is never the least odor. Goat hair of all 
the non-equine hair is better than any, 
but this is too soft to make an adequate 
filler. 

The best makers use only what is called 
“classified hair”, that is to say, hair that 
has been cut from live horses under the 
best sanitary conditions! Little did you 
ever think of what a racy thing a hair 
mattress could be. This term classified 
means that there is a Government guar- 
anty that the conditions under which it 
was cut and prepared were sanitary, etc. 
The lower grades have no such guaranty 





for they are too dirty to warrant it, and 


therefore unsuitable for mattresses. The 
Siberian hair, too, comes under this low 
rating, for it never seems to get clean 
enough for mattress use. 

Of course, the wily manufacturer wi! 
mix the Siberian and unclassified wit 
some fine hair, and there is but one wa) 
for the consumer, or rather, in this case 
the sleeper, to do, and that is to go to th 
very best manufacturer and be sure tha 
his name carries a pledge of mattres 
integrity. — 

The genuine unadulterated hair mat 
tress should weigh 45 ay to the 4’ b) 
6’ size and five pounds less on each smaller 
size when made up with the regular two 
rows of stitching or with a roll edge. |! 
the imperial edge is used, the mattres 
should weigh fifty pounds to the 4’ by 6 
size and should be filled with the harder 
qualities of horse hair. “‘The soft man 
hair makes an excellent two row stitched 
mattress, but should never be used when 
an imperial edge is wanted. In that case 
it is necessary to use harder drawings to 
give service.”” Thus speaks an authority, 
who probably knows through long ex- 
perience as much as anyone in the world 
about the “making of beds” in which he 
does not have to lie! 


COTTON AND WOOL FELTS 

If you cannot afford the hair mattress, 
the cotton or wool felts are a good invest- 
ment, and the good ones are not very 
inexpensive because there is quality of 
material and workmanship here which 
makes the felt mattress a nice thing. 

These mattresses are made by building 
the mattress layer on layer. Never think 
of it as a bag filled or stuffed with cotton! 
Then, when shaped and carefully as- 
sembled, a first quality ticking is put on, 
and you will never go wrong in buying a 
high grade felt, for they are not substi- 
tutes, they are distinct products of com- 
fort and durability. However, the cotton 
mattress does not lend itself to re-making 
as well as the hair type does. Yet sun- 
ning and airing and turning and patting 
will coax this mattress into longevity and 
comfort. ‘The felt mattress will never 
get any harder than it gets in three 
months time, and it will last for at least 
ten years and give excellent service.” 

Tufting is primarily for keeping ‘the 
filling in a mattress from slipping; it is a 
sort of chaperone. Secondarily, it adds to 
the style of the mattress. Sometimes it is 
done in diamond shape, and though the 
plain tacking seems more sanitary it 
doesn’t wear quite so well. If you do not 
like tufting, you must buy the finest 
mattresses made because they are so 
geared that there will be no slipping or 
sliding or packing of the sub ticking 
material. The imperial rolled edge is the 
best finish, of course, and has four rows 
of tacking in the boxing (edges). All the 
finer mattresses have at least two or three 
rows of tacking. 

Of course, feathers are the best thing 
for pillow comfort, beauty and durability. 
The stuffings for pillows come under the 
head of feathers, f omne silk floss and hair. 
Let us get rid of the lesser grades first. 
The silk pillow is better used for the 
couch than for the bed. The hair pillow 
is a good under pillow instead of a bolster, 
or to use in time of illness when a harder 
pillow is desired. Furthermore, the hair 
pillow is cooler and is often well liked by 
the invalid for this reason. 

The feather pillow is a tale by itself, 
but briefly: You can have the gray or 
white feather! They don’t show, so the 
white feather in this case adds to your 
comfort and not to your cowardice. The 
goose gives the best feather, but the duck 
and the chicken are feathersome, too. 
Oftentimes the feathers are mixed to- 
gether and the quality of a pillow varies 
as to the mongrel or lack of mongrel 
elements that enter into its make-up! 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The striking thing about the 
Single-Eight is that it does the 
things which are vital, in a more 
positive, effective way, than they 
have ever been done before. 


These striking contributions to 
safer, surer, smoother motoring, 
are not hidden refinements, but 





very definite qualities quickly 
discernible. 

It is not just a generalization but 
a fact, that in comfort, acceler- 
ation, flexibility, brake-action, 
steering and ease of control, the 
Single-Fight has gone far beyond 


previous practice. 





The instant and enthusiastic 
acceptance of these facts ren- 
ders it certain that the Single- 
Eight will dominate its own 
particular field just as unmis- 
takably as does its companion 
car—the Packard Single-Six. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, at Prices Ranging from #3650 to $4950—at Detroit 
Packard Single-Sizx Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


New rooms 


for old 


> 


Merely changing the 
lighting arrangements 
often alters the entire as- 
pect of a room. And it 
is not difficult to change 
from old-style fixtures to 
new Riddle Fitments, 
which express the modern 
ideas of interior design 
and decoration. An y 
Riddle dealer will be glad 
to outline an installation, 
and give you an estimate 
of the moderate expense 
involved. If building a 
new home, or re-model- 
ing, you will find our 
Planning Service helpful 
in Offering suggestions for 
an entire Riddle installa- 
tion This service is 
available either direct or 
through the Riddle dealer, 
whose name, with copy of 
Che Riddle Fitment | »0k- 
let, we shall gladly send 
on request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
293 Riddle Building 
Toledo, Ohio 
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The parts of the feather that are used are 
the down, the split feather with the quill 
extracted and the whole feather. The 
down will pack and look shrunken and is 
expensive; the split feather pillow will 
give excellent service. Feathers are best 
taken from the goose in the spring of the 
year. They are taken (woe, oh, woe!) 
from the bird while it is alive, and about 
six birds will contribute one pound of 
feathers, which are sold by the pound. 

Pillows are pretty regular in size from 
18” by 30” to 30” by 30”, weighing from 
two and one-half pounds to five pounds. 
The ordinary pillow doesn’t weigh more 
than three pounds to its size, 22” by 
30". We hesitate to give the prices of 
pillows, because by the time this article 
is printed they may have aeroplaned or 
dropped! Which, we wonder? 

It is wise to have a mattress pad on the 
bed, for then the expensive mattress is 
protected and will need cleaning less 
often. The quilted pads are comfortable 
and well worth the buying. Yet there are 
folk who get along very well with a 
folded layer of old blanket or cotton 
quilt. 

Some folk like the dust covers for 


mattresses. These can be made at hon 

or by your upholsterer. However, a we!! 
taken care of mattress doesn’t need tl} 

dust cover. It depends entirely whe: 

and how the mattress is used. Airin 

and tapping and turning the mattre 

daily will do more for it than anythiny 
we can tell you. 

The care of beds is a story in itself f 
which we have no room in this artick 
But we will say that all that is needed t 
take care of beds is the usual clean! 
habits of brushing, sunning, airing, dus‘ 
ing, and so on. 

There are certain simple ways of clear 
ing metal beds and simple ways of clear 
ing wooden beds. None of this is com 
as as the bed is not complex, but 
»eing in daily intimate use it does nee 
daily mindful attention. 

We have gone into a lot of detail ji 
this story but, due to a large experience 
we find that the points which we hav: 
covered are the ones on which we have 
been mostly consulted. 

In conclusion, then, we hope that a few 
things have been elucidated and that at 
least the bed has been taken out of Bed 
lam. 


SAPPHIRE BLUE for ITALIAN ROOMS 


Continued from page 59) 


peacock blue bowl holding flowers of 
orange and yellow. 

In this room is a chair upholstered in 
dark gray velours trimmed with tarnished 
gold braid, and of the typically square 
Italian shape; there is a chair upholstered 
in gray, sapphire blue and black striped 
linen, cross-stitched in fine blue wool and 
with a blue woolen fringe, and there is a 
walnut armchair with a sapphire blue 
seat. The lampshades are of dull gold 
cloth moss-edged in blue; the pillows are 
of gray and sapphire, and a rich tawny 
gold; the candles in the wall sconces are 
of a creamy buff; and there is a bookcase 
filled with books bound in tooled blue 
leather. Given only a piece or so of Ital- 
ian furniture, if the rest is in keeping, 
and of walnut, with the richness of this 
modern color scheme, and these walls of 
wood, any room would have the distinct 
Italian flavor. 

Quite different, but still Italian in feel- 
ing, would be a living room with rough, 
sanded cream-colored walls and wood- 
work of dull blue, even to the raftered 
ceiling, with each rafter of blue showing a 
small space of painted decoration in 
other colors and gold; a hearth breast and 
mantel of pale gray stone carved ever 
so slightly. All the furniture in this 
room would be of Italian design with 
the strong classic feeling, and painted an 
invisible stipple that results in a conven- 
ient putty color almost the color of flat 
gold. This furniture has gold rubbed 
into the ribs and flutings, and on the 
chairs and settees there are loose cush- 
ions of sapphire blue velveteen that are 
tied on. There would be a draw table 
in one end of the room which could be 
used for the serving of meals, for this 
house would sacrifice the dining room in 
order to have an extraordinarily large 
living room. Bookcases of blue built 
into the walls, and dressers and chests 
used for detached pieces, are of putty- 
color decorated in rose and blue and 
gold. The windows, the small panes of 
which are made to look leaded by paint- 
ing the wooden strips lead gray instead 
of blue to match the rest of the room 
woodwork, are hung with simple draw 
curtains of old yellow velveteen. The 
rug is taupe, laid on a gray-brown floor. 
The lamps have sapphire blue glazed pot- 


tery bases and putty colored silk shades 

If your house lends itself to the Italian 
feeling, or if you are building it so that it 
will welcome some of these same modern 
ideas, or if you feel moved merely to 
experiment in Italian furnishings before 
committing yourself to a whole houseful, 
there is no place like the hall in which to 
begin operations in a small way, no matter 
how elaborate these may be in themselves 
For at the most, halls require little fur- 
niture, even in the midst of the utmost 
formality. Given a floor of tiles—either 

ttery or linoleum—which are gaining 
increasing favor for hallway floors, you 
have a fine start toward making your 
hall effectively Italian by adding a few 
of the proper fixtures—a mirror, wall 
sconces, and a table, bench or chair. 
The hall with the tiled floor that is shown 
here is satisfactorily beautiful in sapphire 
blue and cream. The walls are cream, 
the woodwork painted in putty color, 
the baseboard in midnight blue; the 
floor is tiled in sapphire and black, ce- 
mented in cream. The hangings at the 
doorways are sapphire blue, the carved 
Italian table is in walnut, the electric 
wall fixtures are in wrought iron, the 
mirror is of gilded carved wood, dulled 
with polychrome. Two blue pottery jars 
and an alabaster urn adorn the table. 

Large city houses of no particular 
architecture may very frequently be re- 
modeled in an Italian spirit, and recently 
one in particular presented most suc- 
cessful interiors done in this manner. I 
was particularly interested in the hall, 
since it further proved the desirability 
of combining Italian and sapphire blue. 
The walls were sanded in pale gray, the 
floor was brown, with a narrow rug of 
blue velvet, and blue carpet on the stairs. 
There were wrought iron doors into the 
drawing room, and a wrought iron balus- 
trade for the stairs; there was a gorgeous 
wall tapestry in blues and greens and 
grays, and a mirror in carved and gilded 
wood; the torchéres were in gilded iron; 
there was a marble bench, and a carved 
walnut chair pointed with gold, and 
upholstered in sapphire blue and gold. 
The beamed ceiling was in gray and blue, 
decorated in gold and black. The hall 
was somewhat dark, and very rich look- 
ing indeed. 
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He: “Well, time to go!” 


She: “I thought I was fed up on week-end parties, but our hostess made this 
one different—the lingering memory I take away is the DuorArt Piano.” 


The DUO-ART 


_Krteproducing Piano 


Beautirut GranD—a Steinway, a Weber, or a Steck—which will reproduce 

for you the playing of Paderewski, Hofmann—all the greatest artists of 

the world! This is the Piano of Today. Everywhere, this great, new piano, 

is replacing other types. In royal palaces abroad—Buckingham Palace, the 

Palace of the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of Spain, in the Vatican—and 
in homes of culture all over the world, the Duo-Art is now installed. 


Music of the salon or the concert stage—music of the dance and the musical 
comedy, songs, ballads—everything in music played by its best interpreters, is 
what the Duo-Art provides. 


No musical instrument ever made gives so much as the Duo-Art. No 
instrument ever made has met such quick and impressive recognition. 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
: Makers of the celebrated Aeolian V ocalion 
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Hepplewhile’s design for a tea tray 
called for decorative inlay of several 
kinds of woods ; 


HEPPLEWHITE FURNITURE 
(Cominued from page 86) 
Curved or serpentine fronts. Stretchers— 


mion; settees with several continuou 














The world’s one word for a cord 








underbracing—sometimes used, front one 
recessed. Woods, chiefly mahogany and 
satinwood; other woods for inlaying and 
veneering or for painting and gilding; 
light colored woods beautifully combined. 

Ornament: Louis 16th and classical 
influences. Inlay and marquetry with 
delicate carving in low relief are charac- 
teristic. Fluting and carved turning. 
Painting and lacquer; painted panels 
inset. Architectural and classical motifs: 
urn, lyre, mask, husk or bellflower, ribbon, 
ear of wheat; Prince of Wales feathers. 
Upholstery: silk satin and horsehair; 
brass nail heads. Mounts of brass simply 
designed; round, oval and octagonal 
back-plates to handles; knobs chased or 
engraved 

Top: Bowed, especially characteristic; 
curved, serpentine, crested; chests of 
drawers, etc., straight. 

Back: Straight, slightly raked—sloped 
backward; lower cross-rail above seat; 
upright splat seldom reaches seat; 
shaped in shield, heart, oval, round, wheel, 
hoop, barred and honeysuckle—anthe- 


chair-backs. Upholstered. 

Seat: Square, narrowing slightly toward 
back; flat, occasionally dropped; slightl) 
curved front. Upholstered. 

Leg: Straight, square tapered leg char 
acteristic; round and fluted. 

Foot: Tapered spade—term foot, char- 
acteristic; plain, snake. 

A_ Hepplewhite reception room or 
boudoir is irreproachable. ‘It has lightness 
with dignity and no frivol about it. A 
Hepplewhite chair, cabinet or table 
usually looks at home among straight- 
legged furniture everywhere, but must be 
thoughtfully placed among curved cab- 
riole supports. Mixed periods in a room 
are sometimes as bewildering as mixed 
metaphors in print, but much less 
difficult to escape. 

It is purely a matter of sentimert but 
there seems always a necessity for com- 
pleting a Hepplewhite table with a 
porcelain vase of old-fashioned garden 
flowers. Wall flowers set off satinwood 
astonishingly. 

Mr. AND Mrs. G. GLEN GOULD 
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Leg of a typical 
pier table 


Among Hepplewhite’s designs—many 
are found in his book—is this example 
for a pier glass 
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with water leaf 
design 
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Sys, LINCOLN PERSONALITY 
: The Lincoln has invariably entrenched itself 
most strongly in the good opinion of those 


people who demand the most in their 
automobiles. 


Those who require not only luxurious and 
dependable transportation but also dignified 
and exclusive expression of their personal 
tastes and ideals find in the Lincoln a car 
measuring fully up to their highest standards. 


We are proud of this personality of the 
Lincoln. It is the settled policy of this entire 
organization that no limitation of it is to be 
allowed. Rather the sum of our energies is 
bent upon keeping the Lincoln better than 
even its most exacting buyer would expect. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ab nymg Room that Invites 
/ Guests to Comfort— 


LIVING ROOM that welcomes a 

stranger is an achievement. More 

especially it is a happy harbor to the 
family members who call it home. 


The strong appeal of such a room comes 
from the choice of furniture that provides 
comfort and a place for easy relaxation. 


\ppropriate Northfield upholstered pieces 
offer an especially happy duke of furniture 
for the only room open to most visitors. For 
Northfield furniture invites guests tocomfort. 


And when over-night guests come the full 
size comfortable bed, folded underneath the 
soft davenport seat, offers still further hos- 
pitality. Not a suspicion of its presence, how- 
ever, comes from any detail of upholstery 
or design. Northfield designs are all by a 
nationally known designer, their coverings 
are all chosen by a well known interior 
decorator. Their styling is perfect. 


Your selection may be of the period type 
illustrated or of an overstuffed design of 
wonderful comfort or from among those 
colorfully decorated fibre groups so full of 
interest for either the living room or sun 
parlor. Your furniture dealer will show 
them all to you, and tell you of their merits. 





A Booklet, “ The Davenport with 
a Secret” sent on request. 
THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Northfield 
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GARDENS IN 


Garden 


TAPESTRIES 


House & 


(Continued from page 60) 


from several high jets into a broad basin 
and the architecture and ornament char- 
acteristically Gothic. 

With the advent of the Renaissance 
the hand of man supplanted the vagaries 
of Nature and gardening became a 
branch of architecture. All casualness 
was gone. The formal plan was superim- 
posed on every plot and even a small 
park became interlaced with paths, 
steps and bridges with a pavilion to 
mark every intersection. The passion 
for antiquity found its full vent and 
made of these pavilions miniature 
Greek temples. Even the plants were 
dignified by being put in Roman urns. 
Fountains became elaborate sculptural 
achievements and the more romantic 
classicists recreated on their hillocks 
Acropolic and Forum ruins of broken 
columns and isolated pediments. 

So elaborate did the gardens of the 16th 
Century become that they form without 
any personnages an adequate theme for 
tapestry design, many cartoons having 
been created to depict their marble intri- 
cacies. Strangely enough, the formalism 
in these gardens seems to have been 
confined to the architecture, what trees 
and plants there are being left in their 
native state. But trees and plants are in 
decidedly minor rdéles. Often in the 
immediate foreground there is a trellis 
upheld by caryatides. Through this is 
seen the vista storied up to a high narrow 
sky with balustrades and gateways, two 
tiered porticoes, arches, detached pedi- 
ments, lone columns and all the odds 
and ends of Roman ruins. Sometimes 
there are, immediately around the castle 
itself, narrow garden beds with carefully 
schooled patterns of evergreens, and 
occasionally there is a maze. 

In the 17th and 18th Centuries land- 
scape gardening was a fully developed 
art. Gardening as gardening rather than 
as an excuse for architecture came into its 
own. In place of imitation temples and 
ruins the designers created the long vista 
down an alley of spaced trees and formal 
garden plots. Thus the main design was 
developed, as of course it should be, in 
the planting. But it was still very formal, 
essentially architectural in feeling. 


The tapestries show these designed 
garden beds cut in geometrical shapes 
symmetn.ally placed to combine into 
larger geometrical figures. Every one has 
its own patterned planting, low trimmed 
bushes in scrolls and arabesques, each 
complete in itself but, in this respect too, 
all combining into a continuous outline 
There is real skill and beauty in many of 
these brocaded gardens, though it is to be 
sure a beauty not truly of gardening but 
of draughtsmanship. 

But the mosi dcl-gitful inventions of 
the garden architects of this period were 
in their pools and fountains. Water, still 
and flowing, was an essential part of every 
plan. Sometimes the long vistas carry 
down a succession of narrow unruftled 
pools instead of down the more usual 
garden walks. From deep grottoes a thin 
unexpected stream jetted out into a low 
basin. Other grottoes made a veritable 
lace work of spray with many jets bursting 
to different eights and tumbling back 
one above the other in foamy tiers. The 
sculptors, adding their ingenuity, almost 
exceeded themselves in the quaint aper- 
tures that they devised. The rustle and 
splash of water purls through all of these 
palace gardens, making itself heard even 
through the tapestry weave. 

A garden is a charming theme for 
tapestry. It fulfills every requisite of the 
design. It is full and rich and varied, 
ye endless delicate detail. It can 

conventionalized without losing its 
realism, can be enlivened with minor 
episodes, and can be pitched in almost 
any range of colors. The leafy softness 
withdraws into the background of the 
room but yet it offers interest to leisurely 
exploration, a most adaptable motive. 

Could modern gardens and modern 
garden painting inspire a new school of 
tapestry cartoons? Not, surely, any of 
the painting that uses gardens as one 
more opportunity to experiment in the 
interplay of lights for light has no place 
in woven wool. But modern gardens in 
their richness and variety should stimu- 
late some painter to a rendition in terms 
of forms and pattern with deep full 
colors and so lead to a revival of this high 
textile tradition, 


FOOTLIGHTS AND FURNITURE 
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an audience, do not quicken the play. 
The attention of the audience is stum- 
bling continually over furniture. Take 
the classic example of the need of sur- 
roundings to accentuate a psychological 
condition. In Mr. Belasco’s “The 
Return of Peter Grimm”, the poignancy 
of Peter’s coming back after death lies 
in his immaterial presence amidst his 
old things—the absence of certain objects, 
like his tobacco and hat and cloak, 
emphasize his death; but his sentimental 
recognition of familiar details adds to 
the poignancy of the gulf which separates 
the living from the dead. I feel assured 
that the full force of Peter’s return could 
have been more directly effective, had 
the stage been less filled with so many 
small details—perfect of their kind, but 
distracting because of the close attention 
they demanded. As it is, Mr. Belasco 
triumphed over a difficult scene; but I 
am sure today he could do it better, 
now that the philosophy of scene craft— 
simplicity—is the accepted decorative 
creed. 

The dramatist is his own architect; 
he must know the house in which his 
characters dwell; otherwise he might 
send them upstairs where stairs are 
impossible to be placed. The architect 
in the audience would be quick to feel 
that. The dramatist sets the scene, 


and his choice is the whole range of 
life’s external background. Pinero’s 
“The Amazons” had a scene in a gymna- 
sium; Belasco’s ““The Governor’s Lady”’ 
called for a Child’s restaurant; Zoé Akins’ 
“A Texas Nightingale” showed a model 
kitchen; Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell” designated a dentist’s office. 
The scenic artist’s ingenuity must meet 
all such emergencies. But in a way he 
is freer than the interior decorator. 
He may to an extent be his own architect 
also, and so arrange his rooms or his 
windows or his halls or his staircases 
in such position as to aid him in his de- 
sign. The interior decorator goes into 
a house already fashioned, and has to 
select the accessories to fit the shape, 
height and lighting of the room. In view 
of what I’ve seen on the stage and what 
I know happens in homes, I believe I 
will consult my decorator at the same 
time I am talking matters over with 
my architect, when it comes to building 
the home of my dreams. 

The dramatist clearly indicates that at 
certain moments his characters sit—some- 
times on chairs, sometimes on sofas; that 
a letter is to be written, that a telephone 
is to be used, that a piano is to be played 
by the heroine or some minor character. 
These accessories are essential; they are 

(Continued on page 98) 
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(Buy Fisk) 
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HE performance of the Unequalled in strength, di- 

good-looking, luxuriously mensions and thickness of 
easy Fisk Flat-Tread Cord tread, it is almost incredibly 
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Haviland China may be tound in a profusion of 
first class China or Department Stores 
if you have any dithculty locating one. 


H aviland 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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Since 1837 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 
notice carefully these Trademarks. 
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NE of the many delightful open-stock patterns 

that make choosing so pleasant wherever 
Haviland China is sold. A Grecian border design in 
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tones of yellow and green. Gold handles. 


beautiful patterns at all 
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part of the “property plot”. Where 
would our farces be without a _ bed? 
In Miss Clemence Dane’s “A Bill of 
Divorcement”, when Hilary returns, 
recovered from his shell-shock illness 
of fifteen years, his nervous daughter, 
crouched on the sofa, hears him enter 
through a French window; we know that 
he enters the common room of a country 
house; he must make us feel, as he notes 
the pictures and the hangings, that things 
have changed since he was last in the 
room. The scenic artist must be as 
observant of the smallest action on the 
part of the characters as the interior 
decorator is of the smallest wishes of her 
client. 

But though one may fill all the req- 
uisites of a dramatist’s stage directions, 
a room is not quite settled in its stage fit- 
tings until the play is actually rehearsed. 
Then are seen technical difficulties to be 
overcome. How is a character to be 
gotten off the scene naturally? The 
arrangement of the furniture might 
interfere. The interior decorator does 
not have to consider this problem in a 
house. If there is an unwelcome guest, 
it doesn’t matter in the least how the 
tables or chairs are placed; social in- 
genuity gets him off somehow. But on 
the stage things have to be shifted for 
ease of action. 


THE SUBTERFUGES OF THE STAGE 

Then the stage is full of subterfuges 
which the real home knows nothing 
about. The inset portrait above the 
mantel, as in “* The Truth About Blayds”’, 
need not be a true Sargent or Shannon. 
The mirrors have to be masked to prevent 
reflection which would annoy the ob 
server “in front’. The grandfather 
clock never chimes, unless the action 
needs it. We know, in Thomas’s “The 
Witching Hour”, when Jack Brookfield 
calls on Justice Prentice, he doesn’t 
have to see a real Rousseau canvas 
over the buffet; it’s not necessary for the 
stage director to denude our museums 
of art for the real thing. 

The slightest little touch will produce 
its desired effect on the stage. The 
decorator is required to suggest passages 
of time, to denote the advance in decora 
tive ideas of one generation over another. 
It is an easy matter to steep the audience 
in an atmosphere of a past period, as 
Mr. Lee Simonson did for the dramatiza- 
tion of Howells’ “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham”. But, with the slightest 
variation, where there are successive 
changes to be made, the scenic artist 
must conserve expense, yet intensify 
impression. In Barrie’s “The Will”, 
a lawyer’s office is shown through three 
reigns, those of Victoria, Edward, and 
George. The passage of time is easily 
impressed by the increased age of the 
characters: but the furniture must age 
too, and the pictures must change, 
and office manners must differ. Take 
Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Edward 
Knoblock’s “‘ Milestones”: Act I is mid- 
Victorian; Act II must show the same 
room twenty-five years later, subject to 
the wear and tear of time, and the change 
of taste, and the small conflicts in fur- 
nishings which go on between the younger 
and older generations. In the final act, 
the electric age, the last of the mid- 
Victorian flavor has succumbed to 
modernity. The scenic decorator has 
to suggest this at a minimum of dis- 
traction and certainly a minimum of cost. 

The difference between American and 
British plays, as they appear on the 
printed page, lies in the fact that the story 
and the people in an English drama seem 
somehow attached to their surrounding; 
they live in homes, they go to their clubs, 
they are part of their landscape. But, in 
American comedies, we feel that the 
action occurs in a room characteristic 
of a type, not of the particular person 


In Mr. Eugene Walter's “The Easiest 
Way”, both in the boarding house and in 
the hotel where Laura goes to live with 
Brockton, there is no feeling of personal 
attachment. But only Blayds could have 
lived in the room Geddes built, only 
Captain Shotover could have conceived 
of such a home as we find to be the scene 
for the opening act of Shaw’s “Heart 
break House”. Personality should be 
felt as much in a room on the stage as in 
the home. 


PERSONALITY IN SETS 

If we have merely a room of taste in 
which people move, but to which they do 
not belong, someone is at fault. Under 
the present conditions of taste in decora 
tion, I think it is the dramatist rather 
than the decorator. For the general cry is, 
from scenic artists, that the hardest task 
is to draw flavor from a flavorless play 
There is interest, of course, in determining 
what sort of a room a “gold-digger”’ 
would live in, but it is more interesting to 
be more personal. I don’t care for rooms 
that symbolize states of relationship or 
states of trivial mind: the bachelor’s room, 
the college boy’s den, the scrubwoman’s 
kitchen, the courtesan’s boudoir, the jazz 
dance hall: you don’t have to read a play 
to get such an atmosphere. A little more 
exciting is to create the atmosphere for 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines”’, 
“Romance”, “‘ Trelawney of the ‘Wells’”’, 
“Pomander Walk”, “Disraeli”, and 
dramas of similar character. But better 
than all is to fit the room to specifi 
characters. What is more awful than to 
decorate a room or a home beautifully, 
and to have walk into it a family that 
shrieks, that wants ribbon grass and red 
and pink roses and daisies in a delicate 
vase! Why buy yards of library, however 
well it looks on the wall, for those who 
never read books? 

From the Realist’s point of view, | 
suppose detail of stage set has been 
carried further by the Moscow Art 
Theatre than even by Belasco. But 
such minute furnishings as were shown, 
however crudely, in “The Cherry Or- 
chard”’, had about them a personal value 
and a palpitant significance far deeper 
than the mere letter of their being there; 
and their multiplicity only added to the 
poignancy of their removal at the end. 
There is something to be said for such 
Realism which draws from the spirit 

Now what has happened in the theater 
is this: the stage decorator is clearly 
demonstrating that our plays are not 
sufficiently atmospheric for him to do his 
best work in; that until richer plays are 
written, the scenic designer will have to 
show his own taste, rather than the taste 
of the play. Sutro’s old-fashioned, but 
well-constructed “The Laughing Lady”’ 
is the kind of play Pinero used to write 
twenty years ago; but Robert E. Jones 
has given it a stage set more nearly com- 
mensurate with the decorative require 
ments of a better play. 


THE COST OF STAGE DECORATIONS 

Were rooms that you see on the stage 
real things, they would wreck the man 
ager’s pocket book more quickly than you 
realize. As it is, production costs enough 
without adding to the expense. It is not 
necessary to fill the linen closets with 
linen, unless a door is to be opened and 
the audience asked especially to look in; 
even then, it is not necessary to have the 
finest linen. It is not necessary to show 
how many beautiful dresses the heroine 
has hung up in the closet whose presence 
is merely suggested. When you furnish a 
house you are after the real thing. What 
you buy is an investment. What the 
manager buys is a gamble. 

The moving picture, in its scenic real- 
ism, is much nearer life than the play. 
For the moving picture takes its char 

(Continued on page 100 
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To the Woman Who Entertains 


CC your next dinner. The dining-room a study in harmonious fur- 
nishing. Linens, glassware and china,— all the finest. Every detail perfect. 
except—what of the silverware? Will it, too, be completely correct? Will 
it fit in its setting? Will it be—solid silver? 

It is infinitely worth-while to develop your table-service in the Trianon 
Design in International Sterling. You will then have a design ever-beautiful, 
in a service ever-correct, in solid silver ever-enduring. 


Consult with your jeweler about developing a Trianon service. Or write for 
the book which shows it in complete, correct form. Address Dept. 154, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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A Mahogany Suite 
of Rare Grace 
% at Modest Cost 


W ere Heppel white at work today : 
. he might design just such a lovely 
bedroom suite as “The Drayton.” 


It is fashioned of that beautiful wood 

1 the use of which he was most expert 
nahogany —set off by inlavsof acacia burl 
ind ebonized ornamentation. It has the 
i\ perfect proportions, the lightness, the 
graceful simplicity of line that distin 


| t ruished his productions — and that make 
‘i ’ hem as admired today as when, a century 
ind a quarter ago, he furnished Drayton 
- hove shetch Manor, home of the illustrious «English 
word spreans ys tatesman, Sir Robert Peel. 
, ; To the toilet table mirror, his charac 


teristic shield shape gives a delightfully 
distinctive note — the sort that endows a 
room with “personality.” And, with its 
drop-leaf ends, this toilet table achieves 
more than ordinary utility as well. So, 
too, in the several other members. of the 
suite, convenience and charm 
harmoniously. 


You purchase these exquisite 
Berkey & Gay pieces at prices as low as 
true economy will permit you to pay! 
These prices, quoted below, are uniform 
throughout the United States. To them 
your merchant will add freight from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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com eye matt pian Bed -$ 80 Chiffonier $115 
4 LILAC — Bureau . $165 ToiletTable . $100 
Sees Bench $15 
See “The Drayton” this month at your Berkey 
& Gay merchant's! Write for brochure illustrating 
— . ind describing this suite. It will be sent on request, 
gy ogether with name of your nearest dealer. 
115 West 40th Strec : . 
Titel bes tesa dh Berkey & Gay Furnirure Company 
o merch 144 MONROE AVENUF, GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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acters to the actual homes. or clubs or 
department stores; puts them inside a 
moving train or on the deck of a real 
steamer; takes them to the desert or to 
Mentone; shows you, the observer, a real 
wood or a real torrent of water. Pic- 
torially the moving picture can be exact 
as a Kodak is exact. But even here the 
producer has to do a bit of selection; for 
what he is after is an agreeable picture; 
he wants vistas and perspectives. He can 
get these without any thought of canvas 
and expense. He can take you upstairs 
and downstairs, through successive rooms, 
onto balconies; he can speed you through 
towns and highways. By the side of the 
reel, the drama is static pictorially. All 
the more reason that what there is of back- 
ground on the stage should add warmly. 
to the spiritual content of the play. 

The newly decorated house that looks 
new, that creaks with unused furniture, 
that looks white with unused linen, that 
has vases unfilled, books unopened, clocks 
unwound, windows unlocked, curtains 
not drawn, beds unslept in, piano un 
touched, cigarette-box unbroken, is nei 
ther a home nor a stage set. The interior 
decorator’s object is to give the place the 
comfortable feeling of having been lived 
in. The stage decorator knows that his 
characters have lived in these rooms many 
years before the curtain rose. The human 
problem flows through each. You see I’m 
considering only that type of play which 
is drawn from common environment; not 
the drama of abstract values, of poetic 
content, of romantic background. Here 
the stage decorator’s realm is vast, his 
creative ability taxed to its uttermost. 
In such drama, housekeeping on the stage 
departs entirely from the kind of house- 
keeping we have around us daily. 


PUTTING ON A 


AN* obvious evolution of the wide- 
A spread organization of Garden Clubs 
is the desire to hold a flower show in con- 
nection with the season’s meetings and 
activities. A flower show properly organ- 
ized and efficiently conducted is unques 
tionably a powerful stimulus to better 
gardening 

It incites a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among the members and furnishes a 
means whereby their garden products may 
be classified, arranged and judged as to 
their relative merits or superiority. 

The best that skill can produce is 
always an excellent object lesson and 
finds its expression in greater efforts to 
bring one’s own garden products up to the 
high standard of those that have been 
awarded premiums for merit. 

Since the majority opinion undoubtedly 
favors the flower show it is needless to 
further argue the question of desirability. 
We are going to have shows and more 
shows and there is a need for knowledge 
as to how to organize and operate them, 
if we are to “hold them true to honest 
purpose” and make them really worth 
while 

Behind the great New York Flower 
Show which has become one of the events 
of the year is an organization which plans 
and perfects its purposes far in advance, 
hence the apparent smoothness of opera- 
tion. Proper organization is fundamental 
and just as needful for a small show as a 
large one. It makes for order and system, 
inspires the confidence alike of the ex- 
hibitors who make the show and of the 
public who visit it. 

First there should be appointed a spe- 
cial Flower Show committee which on 
meeting should elect a chairman and 
secretary, this last officer to keep a com- 


I can imagine a stage director and 
dramatist going into a regular home ar 
drawing therefrom a play. “‘ Madame 
says the stage director, “it’s not necessar 
to throw your best china dishes at you 
husband in your incompatibility scen 
Remember that you have to do it f 
fifty or a hundred nights, and those plat: 
cost ten dollars a piece”. “But that 
what really happens here”, says tl 
heroine in her one thousand dollar ever 
ing gown—which may actually cost 
much on the stage, for our femini: 
audiences go to the theater to look at t! 
actress as they look at a store manniki: 
“Yes’’, explains the stage manager, “bu 
this is not the real thing; it’s only pre 
tend”! “In the meantime might I sug 
gest’, interposes the dramatist, “ho 
this quarrel really began”. “I know” 
pouts the heroine in the real home. “ Yes 
but the audience doesn’t”, declares th: 
dramatist. 

Don’t you see how far apart the drama 
is from life, and yet how vitally suggestiv: 
it can be of life, if only the dramatist and 
the stage director and scenic designer 
work together. The stage room is fur 
nished for a night, or a season, to repre 
sent a room that to the characters has 
existed for a generation or more. It never 
sees the sunlight, but exists beneath the 
rays of lamps; it is swung hither and 
thither, set and reset. Through its doors 
characters pass to life or death, yet only 
actorsinmake-upmove hither and thither. 
You are not asked to step on the stage 
and have a cup of tea with the cast; you 
are not asked for a friendly smoke with 
the hero—who often makes me long for 
my pipe. Yet with all this difference, 
the stage is the very nearest thing to life 
there is in the whole realm of art. 


FLOWER SHOW 


plete record of all transactions. The date 
of the show having been decided upon, 
this committee, or if more desirable a 
sub-committee thereof, should proceed to 
prepare a schedule of classes for competi- 
tion, which of course would be arranged in 
accordance with such flowers or garden 
products as are likely to be available at 
the date of the projected show. Just 
what these classes are, will,inthe main, be 
governed by local conditions. 

Certain flowers will be dominant in one 
locality, others in another, often by reason 
of special adaptability or climatic condi 
tion. In a general way, however, the 
membership of any Club giving a Flower 
Show will naturally be well informed as to 
the particular flowers to be featured. My 
observation from such Garden Club 
shows I have visited tends to the conclu- 
sion that their competitions are among 
members only. It might be well to have 
some non-member and invite 
exhibits from smaller gardens as, for 
example, a vase of Asters, Marigolds or 
Zinnias. This would be a distinct en 
couragement and widen the field of pos- 
sible participants. 

Having decided upon the nature and 
number of classes in which competition is 
invited, be most explicit in the specifica- 
tion of details, as for example one spike or 
spray or individual bloom, or three or six, 
so that every entry in competition com- 
petes on an equality of number. In 
classes calling for a display of any one 
variety of flowers, or of any number of 
varieties, state exactly the amount of 
square feet of table or ground space such 
exhibits are to occupy as this places all 
entrants on an equal basis and admits of 
competent judgment. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Tuere is something about the presence of a pipe organ in a home that 
gives the house a distinction— possibly because an organ in the home is 
not yet so common as to lose its agreeable novelty. Every proper home 
should have music in some form. The pipe organ gives music in its 
most splendid and desirable form. The Estey Residence Organ is playable 
either by the human organist, or by what we call the Estey Organist, a 
device that makes all organ music available to all. The Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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House & Garden 
The pictured building is Indian Village Manor, in Detroit, a Pr — 
great modern apartment house, of which Bonnah & Chaffee were 
the architects. The Thompson-Starrett Co. built it, and the ~~ Pik 
hardware was supplied by Gregg Hardware Company, of Detroit. . a c 





| horizontal cordon with fruit spurs is suited only to 
very vigorous varieties such as Emperor, Almeria, and 
the Persian grapes grown far apart in rich soil 
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As modern as to-morrow! 


HE great apartment buildings of our time! 

Under one vast, adequate rooftree thrive 
hundreds of modern homes, each as separate 
as though on planets far apart. 


To each, comfortably provided with every 
easeful device ingenuity knows, there is as- 
sured that imperative comfort, 


Quiet doors! 


Hung with McKinney Hinges, the doors of 
these immense buildings are definitely quiet, 
smooth-working, effectual—as doors ought to 
be. And to the little cottage, even as to the 
superb modern apartment house, these hinges 
guarantee lasting, satisfying door-ability. 

Doors, McKinney-hung, stay silent and true- 
hung, right on through the years. You would 
enjoy reading why, as told in the book “Sug- 
gestions for the Home-builder.” It would be 
a pleasure to mail you a copy. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 





! 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 











European grape industry there as well as 
in California is maintained by this 
method, the roots being our native 
Riparia grape and the tops any desired 
variety, which must be inserted on the 
stock so that it does not come in contact 
with the soil. This cheats the phylloxera. 

California went into the production of 
European grapes for the manufacture of 
wine and raisins and as the industry 
became established prohibition came into 
effect and despair filled the minds of many 
growers. Prohibition and the enactment 
of pure food legislation has so stimulated 
the demand for fruits and fruit juices 
that, whereas our rail movement of fresh 
grapes did not exceed 15,000 cars in 1913, 
in 1922 it was over 56,000 cars largely 
from California and the home demand 
for grapes has increased in like proportion. 

The development of the grape juice 
industry even prior to the enactment of 
prohibition may be seen from the data in 
regard to the Chautauqua grape belt in 
New York and Pennsylvania. In 1904 
400,000 gallons were made, in 1905, 
600,000 gallons, in 1906, 1,000,000 gal- 
lons, in 1907, 1,500,000 gallons, and in 
1915, 3,156,000 gallons, utilizing about 
25° of the total grape production of the 
region. In California prior to 1918, 
about one-seventh of the grapes were 
used for the table, two-sevenths as raisins 
and four-sevenths for wine and grape 
juice. The raisin grapes are grown almost 


The Umbrella Kniffen Sys- 
tem, used in the South,employs 
one or two wires 


Head pruning of European 
grapes as used in California 


for small growing vines 


entirely in six counties in California wit! 
Fresno as the center of the industry and 
Muscat of Alexandria as the leading 


variety. The industry has doubled in 
five years, exceeding 360,000,000 pounds 
a year. Sultana, Sultanina (Thomson 


Seedless) and grapes of that class are 
used for the production of the seedless 
raisins. 

There are many species of native 
grapes, and these have been used for 
the production of new types and varieties, 
so that the grapes suitable for the 
Southern states may fail in the North and 
vice versa. The European grapes must 
all be grafted as outlined, and if given 
winter protection by laying the vine down 
and covering with soil, many may be 
grown out-of-doors as far north as West 
ern New York. Among desirable types of 
European grapes for the East for growing 
out-of-doors, from Western New York 
southward are: Chasselas Besson, Chas- 
selas Golden, both yellowish-green grapes, 
with Chasselas Rose, a light red grape 
These have clusters and berries of medium 
size, fruits thin-skinned, juicy, tender, 
sweet and very good. Rosaki also has 
green berries resembling Malaga; it is a 
late grape and very good. 

Among black grapes Petite Syrah, 
Gamay and Black Hamburg may be 
grown. All need winter protection. 

Concord is the leading commercial 

(Continued on page 104 
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low! no more interesting style than that created by —_ upon the motives of their northern contemporaries 
_ Venetian cabinetmakers of the late XVIII Century. | —and with the skill characteristic of their native 
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Ghe Galleries of’ Huggestion 


H™ one may not only acquire Furniture 
and decorative accessories which will 
impart distinction to their surroundings, but may 
also avail oneself of the practical knowledge of an 
organization which for half a century has proven 
itself qualified to render aid in the carrying out 
of any decorative scheme. | 
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| @The policy of moderate prices always main- 
tained by this establishment was never more 
strongly in evidence than it is today. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty- eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


} Furniture -: + Reproductions : + Becoration 
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grape, but Worden is much better for 
home use. It is of excellent quality but a 
poor shipper; both are black grapes. 
Moore Early ripens ahead of Concord, but 
is neither as productive nor of as good 
quality as Concord. Campbell Early is a 
better grape but is fastidious as to soil. 
Barry is excellent and Herbert worthy of 
trial. Catawba is the standard red grape 
and Delaware is the highest in quality. 
Gaertner and Salem are both excellent. 
Winchell is an excellent early green grape. 
It is followed by Diamond and Empire 
State. Niagara is the standard com- 
mercial green grape. Goethe is an excellent 
red table grape where the growing season 
is longer than, say, New York. Jona is in 
the same class, while for more northern 
regions, where hardiness is the prime 
requisite, Janesville, Jessica, Jewell, Ken 
sington and Lady are worthy of trial. 

Among leading varieties in the northern 
portion of the Southern States may be 
mentioned Catawba, Concord, Delaware, 
Diamond, Niagara, Norton, Worden. For 
east of Texas and south of Tennessee, 
Brighton, Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Goethe, Cynthiana (a red wine grape), 
Herbemont which occupies the same posi- 
tion in this territory that Concord does 
farther north; fruit red-black and useful 
for table or wine. Norton and Worden are 
the leading red-wine grapes in eastern 
America. 

In the Southwestern section, west of 
the ninety-sixth meridian, the principal 
varieties are Herbemont, Lenoir, Niagara, 
Golden Chasselas, Malaga and other 
European grapes in western Texas under 
irrigation. 

In the southern portion of Texas many 
of the European grapes may be grown, as 
Flame Tokay, Malaga, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Cornichon, Black Morocco and 
others 

In California the wine grapes grown 
include Zinfandel in Napa and Sonora 
Counties; Petite Syrah, Alicante Bouschet 
in Carignarre and Mataro; and in South- 
ern California the Blue Ebling. Others 
are Barbea, Burger, Palomino, Feher 
Ssagos, and among the highest quality 
varieties are the Rieslings—J ohannesburg, 
Franken and Gray in the cool climates, 
while Colombar and Semillon are better 
suited to warmer regions. 

In table grapes Chasselas Dore, Flame 
Tokay, Malaga, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Palomino and Sultanina, with Emperor, a 
late red; Cornichon, a late black; Black 
Morocco, Gros Colman, dark blue; while 
Black Morocco, Blue Portuguese and 
Balino are commercially profitable. 


PLANTING METHODS 


In the northeastern portionof the United 
States a common distance is 10’ by 10’, 
although some plant in rows 9’ wide and 
the plants 8’ apart in the row. 

In the Southern States the distance 
apart is usually greater, the rows being 
usually about 8’ apart and such weak 
growers as Delaware, Elvira and Gold 
Coin are planted 8’ apart in the row; 
stronger growers as Concord and Carman 
are given 10°; Herbemont, Laussel and 
other strong growers are given 12’ to 16’, 
while the Scuppernong group, the great 
wine grape family of the Southern States, 
may be given 12’ by 12’ up to even 20’ 
and 30’ in rows 15° wide. 

In growing European grapes in Cali- 
fornia and the East the rows vary from 
5’ to 12’ and the plants from 3’ to 10’ 
apart in the rows. On the Pacific Coast 
these grapes may be grown as individuals 
without any support or they may be tied 
to a stake and some are grown on a trellis. 
East of the Rockies grapes are grown 
on a trellis of two or three wires on 8’ 
posts sunk 2’ in the ground. 


ay 


The grape is pruned more than almost 
any other fruit. Inthe East, when planted, 
the young vines are cut back to three buds 
and the second year almost as much; after 
that they are staked and training begins. 

The system of training is such that each 
vine shall carry about twenty-four to 
forty fruiting buds each year and al] 
other wood is reroved annually. This 
pruning is given to restrict the number of 
bunches the plant may bear, to increase 
their size and, that of the berries and to 
facilitate « ultivation ard admit sunlight. 
The latter is one of the main reasons 
for growing the grapes on a trellis, 
so that the sum may reach the leaves 
and fruits. 


PRUNING SYSTEMS 

In the Chautauqua or Upright System 
we have a trunk and two arms each of 
which bears two fruiting canes which are 
trained in an upright position. The canes 
are renewed annually; the side arms 
every few years. 

In the Kniffen or Drooping System the 
trunk is carried to the top wire and the 
side arms of the previous year’s growth, 
bearing eight to ten budseach, areallowed 
to develop in both directions on each 
wire. These side arms are renewed an- 
nually. There are modifications of this 
system—a one-arm Knifien in which the 
upper arms only are left, and the two- 
arm in which both wires are used, and the 
Umbrella System used in the South. 

European grapes in the East are usually 
planted 6’ by 6’. Two wires are used, the 
lower 28” to 30” from the ground, the 
upper 54” to 58”. The arms are trained 
on the lower wire and the new shoots 
which bear the fruit and foliage are 
trained to the top wire. The trunk must 
be renewed from time to time, otherwise 
it gets too brittle to bend down, and winter 
protection is necessary. This is usually 
given by bending the vine down and 
covering with soil 

In the culture of European grapes in 
California three systems are in use, known 
as the Head, Cane and Cordon. In head 
pruning the plant is grown like a small 
tree with a trunk 11%’ to 3%’ tall. It is 
staked for four or five years until it can 
hold itself erect. It bears four to eight 
arms each 6” to 16” long, each of which 
carries one or two fruit spurs of one, 
two or three buds length. This is the most 
common system. 

In cane pruning the trunk is grown as 
before and bears four arms, each 6” to 
12’ long. A fruiting cane bearing ten to 
twenty buds is left on the end of each arm 
and below this is left a renewal spur of 
one or two buds which is to furnish the 
cane for the next year. This system 
requires a single wire trellis about 30” 
to 40” from the ground. It is used for such 
varieties as Sulianina, Sultana, Black 
Corinth, Concord, Catawba and other 
Eastern grapes. 

In cordon pruning we have a long and 
slender trunk, often 10’ long trained 
about 30” from the ground on a single 
wire. It carries upright arms 4” to 
12” long at intervals of 8” to 12” and the 
fruiting spurs are borne on these. It is 
used for several table grapes, such as 

mperor, Cornichon and other vigorous 
large fruited varieties. It needs a single 
wire trellis. 

It frequently pays to thin the fruits on 
the bunches of European grapes, it im- 
proves the bunch and increases the size of 
the fruit. It also pays to summer prune, 
removing surplus growth before it gets 
woody, to admit sunlight to that which is 
left. Thorough spraying and tillage and, 
in some places, the use of fertilizers or 
manure, will be necessary for the best 
results. 
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The purchase of Kensing- 
ton Furniture may be ar- 
ranged through your deco- 
rator or 
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\ WALL IN THE SHOWROOMS 


17th Century English Oak Dresser and Chairs, by Kensington. 


O other piece of furniture seems so to typify 
the hospitality of Old England as the oak 
dresser. Long and low, it provided an ample and 
convenient service board for the refreshment of 
the squire’s guests. Around it were enacted the 
homely and familiar, as well as the convivial, 
scenes of healthy English country life. 
Today in living-hall or dining-room it brings 


the atmosphere of hospitality and simple living 
that is so essentially the spirit of modern 
America. 

Kensington reproductions of such furniture are 
not only authentic in every detail cf design but 
also retain, through the old-time hand processes 
of the Kensington craftsmen, the character and 
the decorative quality of cld work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes, 


furniture dealer. 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


Write for 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 


Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Sireet 


eT Sa a 


Illustrated 
Booklet H and pamphlet, 
“How Kensington Furni- 
ture May Be Purchased.” 
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Au WOMEN who love fine china will 
find a genuine appeal in the Eden and 
Paradise patterns from 


Theodore Haviland 


They have all the allure of the Orient. 
Identical in design, the Eden has a cream- 
yellow border, the Paradise a soft blue, 
both supplemented with bright colored 
flowers surrounding a centre of brilliantly 
plumaged birds of paradise. 


A Fine China Dinner-Set is 
An Investment for a Lifetime 


tradition of fine china-making which has 
been handed down from father to son. It 
has to the highest degree that hardness of 
body and depth of glaze which denotes 
durability and quality. 
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Haviland China embodies a 
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Lilium Willmottae is a native of China, intro- 
duced by Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. It 
is hardy and the colors are vaguely orange 


THE 


VIRTUES OF 


teen LIL?) 


Continued from page 80 


in a moist, cool and shaded condition. 

The soil preference of lilies is a distinct 
one, but they can cope reasonably well 
with ordinary garden soil if proper drain- 
age, moisture, and coolness are supplied 
them during their growing period. How- 
ever, if it is possible to supply some 
semblance of their preferred habitat one 
is assured of success. As a family they 
prefer a light sandy loam with a certain 
quantity of peat or leaf mold worked into 
it. The soil should always be light and 
porous and never fertilized with manure, 
unless it is thoroughly rotted. Manure 
may be used, however, at various times 
during the summer as a top dressing, for 
it not only serves as an added food supply, 
but also as a mulching. 

The Japanese, who have such success 
with raising lilies, probably due to a 
thorough knowledgeof their requirements, 
and attention to them, usually plant a 
bulb on its side, for this protects it from 
damage due to water settling into the 
center of the bulb and rot ensuing. The 
depth to which a bulb should be planted 
varies according to whether it produces 
one or two sets of roots. Some are base 
rooting, having only one set, that which 
develops at the bottom of the bulb. These 
do not require deep planting, usually 
about twice the diameter of the bulb; 


whereas some, such as the Madonna Lily, 
are quite happy if they only have a 
shallow covering of soil. There are other 
lilies which are slem rooting as well as 
base rooting. These send out a mass of 
fibrous roots at the base of the stem so 
it is necessary to plant them very deep ir 
order that the roots will not dry out or 
be disturbed by cultivation. Three or 
four times the diameter of the bulb is 
usually sufficient. Lack of these pr 
cautions may be the cause for much of th 
hard luck attending bulb raising. 

The best time for planting is in the late 
fall, October or early November, in order 
that a sufficient root growth may b« 
made before cold weather and so enabl 
the plant to start early in the spring, but 
late enough to prevent much top growth 
It is practical to plant most bulbs in the 
very early spring, but such planting does 
not always prove as successful as fal 
plantings. The first for almost 
every lily is the poorest. It is necessary 
for them to become established before 
blooming at their best, and for this reason 
they should rarely be disturbed. 

The cultural details are simple. Ade- 
quate care in planting is the main thing, 
and after that treat as you would the 
rest of your choice perennials. They 


season 


lt may be purchased from any dealer in fine 


china, or a dealer will obtain for you prices 
and any information you desire. 








Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f& CO. 
INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN Orrick: TorRONToO 
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Sargent’s lily, L. Sargentiae, is a white flower with chocolate shad- 


ing and prefers a well-drained soil. 


Courtesy of F. H. Horsford 


It is a native of Thibet. 
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—Precious thro the Ages © 















Something gleaming in the torchlight—and primitive man first 








Ui ie | #} @ learned the beauty of Silver. — ) 
ais Since then, through all the ages, from crudest tools to ever finer 
craftsmanship, men have striven to create designs worthy of | 
epi piesac | % perpetuation in Solid Silver, the genuine mother metal, which 
Ths Mark ) stands to this day as the criterion of value and of beauty. 
| ip mm : For the Fall Hostess there is nothing more expressive of traditions of fineness 
guarantee nothing which more delicately conveys that air of unmistakable correct- 
Pik AES ) ® ness—than a table set, as it should be, with Solid Silver. 
pues ae It is of Solid Silver alone that Towle designs are fashioned—designs whose 
true artistic worth meets the discriminating demands of.the finest homes. Set 
| with the harmonious beauty of a perfectly matching Towle pattern 
your table becomes a source justifiable pride and satisfaction. 


Typical of the beauty of Towle designs are 
the Lady Constance and the Mary Chilton. 
At your jewelers. Ask to see them. 


a " Write for Booklet No. 405. 
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| tan ree (faftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a @ntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS, 
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c J he Karpen trademark on furniture 


Write for 
Watlack Price Book 
of Betler Hom 


Matlack Price, a 
rator and furnishing au 
thority, has prepared a 
book of Living Rooms 
Halle and Sua Rooms 
fur we. Tt shows how to 
transform yous home by 
a eradual replace ment 
plan without a heavy 
initial investment. You 


deco 


will find these room 
plans helpful and in 
sparing This book of 
beautiful interiors and 
name of nearest Kar 
pen dealer will be 
mai free on request 


Please address Depart 
ment Lo 


their 


Discriminating people buy 


Preferred products are known by 
trade-marks 
them because they know that the trade- 


the good 


marked article is ba ked by 


name of the manufacturer which is an 


assurance of high quality and values. 


In furniture there are two values to look 


forthe intrinsic value of authentic de- 


sign, good stvle, beautiful woods well 


treated, and a « raftsmanship which excels 
in fineness of detail. The other is the prac- 


tical value of furniture that is made to 


last and give lasting satisfaction. Endur- 


Ing spring construction, sturdy frames, 


honest upholstery materials. 


The Karpen name plate on a piece of 


furniture identifies it for people who are 
apprec iative ol the best and seek it with 
the assurance of these qualitv values at 


ream mable pric cs 


S KARPEN 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO 


&€& BROS. 
o7th and Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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should be staked very early as they are 
liable to be severely damaged by high 
summer winds or heavy rain storms. 
A broken lily stalk is a great calamity. 

There are a few lilies, especially the 
Madonna, which are subject to a blight 
or lily disease. The best cure is prevention. 
To do this it is wise to dust the bulb be- 
fore planting with flowers of sulphur, or 
dip it into a very weak solution of for- 
maldehyde. Later spray the foliage with 
Bordeaux mixture before the blight has a 
chance to appear, and a little of the dry 
mixture may be sprinkled about the base 
of the plant. 

The place to plant lilies is a matter of 
personal choice governed largely by the 
natural preferences of the _ varieties 
planted. For the most part they are 
satisfactory scattered through the flower 
border. They should be planted singly 
or in small groups, for after blooming they 
die down and leave ugly holes;if these are 
small enough the surrounding flowers will 
crowd in and cover it up. To have the 
best results care should be taken to give 
the lily blooms partial shade, in order that 
the sun will not bleach them out too 
readily, and also protection from high 
winds, for they have such an abundance 
of bloom that they are usually top heavy. 
The choice of surrounding plants should 
be careful, for not only do we desire 
pleasing color contrast, but we do not 
wish such rank growing things near our 
lilies to their detriment. Effective group- 
ings may be made in front of or among 
the shrubbery, especially the rhododen- 
dron and azalea beds. And many varieties 
can be successfully naturalized in our 
meadows, by our brooks and lakes, and 
in thin woodlands along the paths and 
drives where they are a delight to come 
suddenly upon 

The method of propagation may be of 
interest to some, although the majority 
of bulbs are imported in large quantities 
and can be secured at a reasonable price. 
The most common way is to separate the 
small bulblets which spring up about 
the parent bulb. These usually flower in 
the second year if grown carefully in seed 
beds. Another means is by taking the 
fleshy root scales of the mother bulb and 
planting them in small pots. This is a 
much slower method. And a third method 
is the planting of seed. This is extremely 
interesting, for surprising crosses and 
combinations sometimes result. 

In connection with growing lilies from 
seed, the bulb pamphlet issued by the 
famous nursery of R. Wallace & Co., 
Tunbridge Wells, England, contains the 
following appropriate information: 
“Most people grow lilies from bulbs, 
comparatively few ever think of raising 
them from seed. That may be due to the 
fact that seed is very seldom offered, or it 
may be due to the wrong impression that 
lilies take many years to flower from the 
time of sowing. As a matter of fact, we 
have flowered lilies in less than two years 
from the time of sowing in our nurseries 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

“Lilium Regale and Lilium Sulphur- 
gale, both of which may be sown under 
glass either in autumn or in spring, 
should germinate within the month. 
When the seedlings have made their 
second or third leaf, they are ready to 
prick off into boxes, or into shady beds 
ina frame of light soil. When sown out- 
side, a sheltered border should be selected, 
and it is advisable to cover the seed beds 
with lights. We find that many lilies 
germinate well in cold frames when sown 
in March, April or May. 

“Some little time ago, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the prominent amateur grower 
of lilies, wrote as follows regarding the 
raising of Lilium Regale from seed:— 
‘Seed was saved and sown here, and some 
of the seedlings flowered in the open in 
less than two years. One of the group, 
planted three years ago, was 5’-4” high, 
bore eleven blooms, and grew in loam with 


lime added and a liberal admixture «f 
wood ashes. One of the merits of this 
lily is that it requires no staking, t 
stem being strong and wiry.’” 

Following are a fewof the best varieti: 
of lilies which should prove success/ 
in our garden schemes if reasonal 
attention is given them: 


Lilium auratum: Gold Banded Lily 

Has cream colored blossoms mott): 
with purple’ Fragrant. Blooms in Ju 
and lasts until September. Partial shad 
Stem rooting. 


Lilium Brownii 

One of the finest and most satisfacto: 
Drooping blossoms at ends of slend 
stems. Color varies from pale lemo 
yellow when it opens to cream as it fade 
Outside streaked with reddish brow: 
Good foliage. June and July flowerin; 
Excellent for cutting. Lift every f{ 
years and replant in new soil. 


Lilium canadense—Wild Yellow Lily 

A graceful native variety with droopin; 
yellow or orange flowers at the ends o 
slender 2’—4’ stems. Spotted inside wit 
brown. Bloom in June and July. Ex 
cellent for naturalizing in moist places 
var. flavum golden yellow richly spotted 
var. rubrum orange red 


Lilium candidum—Madonna Lily 

Most popular. Pure white blossom 
five to twenty-five in a head on stems 
2’-4’ high. Dislikes coddling, best after 
it becomes established. Avoid planting 
var. speciosum, which is forcing variety 
and can be told by loose pink scales. 


Lilium chalcedonicum—Scarlet Martago1 

A very old and handsome bright red 
lily. Graceful loose symmetrical clusters 
on slender stems 3'—4’ high. Blooms ir 
July. Best after established. Severa 
named varieties. 


Lilium concolor 

A bright scarlet lily spotted with black 
Stem rooting. Dwarf growing, 14’ hig 
Blooms in July. Prefers half shad 
Needs to be renewed every few years 


Lilium croceum—Alpine or Orange Lily 

One of the earliest and most effectiv: 
Bright orange with crimson spots 
Blooms in late June and July. Best after 
established. Hard to combine wit! 
crimson and pink. Use with blue, purpl 
or lavender. Stem rooting. Likes som« 
manure when planted. 


Lilium elegans—Thunbergian Lily 

Dwarf variety with clear lemon t 
orange flowers. Blooms in June and July 
Stem roots. Prefers an open position 
Excellent for rock garden, borders, or 
naturalizing. 


var. Batemannii. 

A glowing unspotted apricot yellow. 3’ 
high. Blooms in August. Stem rooting 
var. Wallacii. 

Clear apricot yellow spotted with black 
Blooms in August. Several flower stalks 


Lilium giganteum himalaicum—Giant Lily 
A noble lily growing 10’-12’ high 
Pure white flowers with outside tinged 
with green, and inside flushed with purpk 
Handsome coarse foliage at base. Blooms 
in July. Prefers sheltered partially shaded 
spot. Never wise to plant full grown 
bulbs, they perish after maturing seed. 
Perpetuated by offsets or seed. Plant 
offsets in greenhouse to save time, as it 
takes them two years to bloom. Good 
for border or woodland planting. 
Lilium Hansonii—Golden Turk’s Cap 
One of the earliest bloomers. Bright 
orange spotted with brown. Grows 4-5 
high. Blooms in June. Use with blue 
(Continued on page 110 
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ple Label Mattress 











‘feos FORT has been raised toa fineart by Meeting such difficult requirements trium- 
intensive study in certain great hotelsand phantly, 7/e Purple Label will demonstrate 
exclusive clubs. Where guests are exacting its economy and cradling luxury even more 
and luxurious beds are demanded, you will easily and decisively for you in your home. 
find many Purple Label mattresses in use. 


Until you have slept on The Purple Label, 
Inevery case, too, itssuper-comfortiscoupled you cannot appreciate how deep, unbroken 
with actual economy. The Purple Lade/s in rest adds to your energy, your personal force, 
the Chicago Athletic Club and the Congress your zest in living. See it at your dealer's or 
Hotel, Chicago, for instance, have been in write for ‘‘Restful Bedrooms’’ to Simmons 
constant service now for seventeen years. Company, 1347S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


SIMMONS 


eMattresses - Springs - “Beds 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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THE LUXURIOUS MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY 





Quality Assured in 
Mohair Velvet 


OHAIR velvet is the popular upholstery fabric 

of the day. Preference for it is inspired by 
richness, beauty and durability, which characterize 
the finer qualities of mohair velvet. 


When buying new or re-covering old furniture it is 
well to remember that there are many qualities of 
mohair velvet. Often only an expert can detect the 
difference until the test of service is applied. 


For nearly half a century, mohair velvet of Sanford 
Mills weave—Chase VELMO—has been recognized 
as the world standard of quality. 


Chase VELMO is made by the largest weavers of mo- 
hair velvet in the world and the oldest in America. 


Ask your furniture dealer, decorator or upholsterer 
for genuine Chase VELMO. Your insistence will se- 
cure for you a fabric that is artistic in design, rich 
in colorings, luxurious, unusually durable and guar- 
anteed color-fast. The genuine has the Chase VELMO 
trade mark stamped on the back of every yard. 


Made by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


a 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


When in Atlantic City visit our Boardwalk Exhibit of 
Chase Velmo and other Chase products— 
Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 
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purple, lavender, yellow, or white, never 
with pink or crimson colored flowers. 
Protect from full sun as flowers bleach. 
Stem rooting. 
Lilium Henryi—Yellow Showy Lily 

An invaluable garden plant blooming 
in August and September. Deep rich 
orange yellow. Sometimes twenty 
blooms on a single stalk 7-8’ high. 
Likes lime and a partial shaded place 


with protection from high winds. Fine 
foliage. Excellent interplanted with 
Funkia. Stem rooting. 
Lilium Humboldtii 

A graceful brilliant reddish yellow 


, 


lily spotted with maroon. Grows 4’—5 
high, stout stem, good foliage, blooms in 
July and late June. 

var. magnificum 

Has golden petals stained with purple, 
and is best its first season. 


Lilium Krameri (japonicum) 

A lily with a delicate beauty and unique 
color. Clear pink shaded blush, some- 
times white. Grows 2’-4’ high. Needs 
extra care but well worth it. Best to 
start indoors in pots and transplant 
pot and all when half grown. 


Lilium Leichtlinii 
One of the most graceful, with drooping 
flowers with reflex petals of pale yellow 


spotted with reddish brown. Slender 
stems 3'-4' high. Blooms in July and 
August. Makes early start, needs spring 


protection, best started in pots. Stem 


rooting 


Lilium martagon var. album 
Turk’s Cap 

White blooms with yellow anthers. 
Grows 4-5’ high. Blooms in June. 
Prefers partial shade, and needs spring 
protection 


European 


var. dalmaticum 


Color 
Petals waxy and 
Blooms in June. 


Improved variety of auratum. 
deep vinous purple 
shine like varnish. 


Lilium monadel phum—Caucasian Lily 

\ magnificient lily growing 3's’ 
high and bearing six to twenty turban- 
shaped rich canary yellow to pale lemon 
yellow flowers. Increases rapidly from 
bulb seales, and is best after it becomes 
established. 


var. Ssovilzianum 


Pale citron yellow varying to deep 
yellow. Blooms early in June. Best 
the second season. 4’—6' high. Easy to 


grow. Pleasing interplanted with white 
cranesbill 
Lilium pardalinum—Panther Lily 
Hardy and robust with bright red 
flowers whose lower parts are orange 
spotted with red. Large terminal clusters 
which begin to open from the bottom, 
and blooming period lasts several weeks. 
First poorest. Excellent for 
border, waterside, and shrub plantings. 
Increases rapidly if given plenty of 
light and air, yet protected from high 
winds. 
var. Roeslii 
Bright 
brown. 


season 


yellow dotted with 


purple 


var. californicum 


Is the finer with deep orange flower 
spotted with maroon and tipped wit! 
intense scarlet. 


Lilium philadel phicum—Wild Red Lily 
Yellow spotted maroon and 
with scarlet. Cup shaped. Of eas) 
garden culture. Blooms in July. Sten 
rooting. Grows naturally in thin woods 
Needs watchful care to prove certain. 


tippe: 


Lilium regale—Regal Lily 


The most reliable and _ vigorou 
grower. Sturdy stems 3-4’. Goo 
foliage. Bloom has center flushed wit! 


yellow and shades to white at edges 
Outside streaked with brown whic! 
shows through the translucent petals 
July flowering. Stem rooting. 


Lilium rubellum 

An extremely beautiful small lily. 
Color varies from deep rose pink to 
almost white with yellow anthers 
Fragrant. 14%’ high. Flowers in June. 
Prefers partial shade, and it is best to 
protect the bulb when planting by sur 


rounding it entirely with rubble. Stem 
rooting. 
Lilium speciosum—Showy Lily 

One of the most satisfactory. Whit 


blossoms, or white suffused with pink 
or rosy red, and much spotted with red 
Petals recurved and twisted. Fragrant. 
Three to ten on a stalk. 3’—4’ high. 
August and September blooming. Needs 
spring protection, excellent with statice 
Many named varieties. 


Lilium superbum—Turk’s Cap or Swamp 
Lily 

Valuable as a late flowering variety. 
Color varies from deep crimson to pale 
yellow more or less spotted with black. 
Twenty to thirty flowers in a cluster 
at the end of an 8’ stalk. Blooms in 
August and September. Prefers partial! 
shade and a ground cover. Excellent 
in large masses in border, shrubbery, 
or near water. 


Lilium tenuifolium 


An elegant dwarf lily 1%’ high. 
Deep scarlet flowers with recurved 
petals. One to twenty blooms on a leafy 
stalk. Easy culture. Partial shade. 
Garden border. June flowering. Stem 
rooting. 


Lilium ltestaceum—Nankeen Lily 

The most graceful of all with horizon 
tally poised drooping blooms of dull 
apricot with yellow anthers. Slender 
stems 6’~7’ high. Blooms June and July. 
Of easy culture in border or in pots. 


Lilium tigrinum—Tiger Lily 

Orange red flowers more or less spotted 
with deep purple hanging pendantly in 
loose heads of three to twelve on stems 
2’-5’ long. Blooms in August and Sep- 
tember. Stem rooting. Excellent with 
blue and white Monkshood. 


Lilium 
Lily 


W ashingtonianum—Washington 


Its beauty warrants extra trouble 
to provide a deep partially shaded peaty 
soil with plenty of moisture. Flowers 
are reddish purple spotted with a deeper 
tint. Funnel shaped, large, erect, and 
petals reflexed. Blooms in June and July. 
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WAIN UA 


The Gold Standard of Values 


10 Now PHAETON REO. 


Pwwered with the Jumous feo ©~Cylinder Engine 


SMART lines and genteel fit- 
ments harmonize with alert 
performance in the New Phaeton 
Reo. Brute power sives eager 
fleetness on the open way or easy 
mastery on the climbin trail. 


Alhed with body lines of re- 
fined smartness is six-cylinder 
satisfaction. A tremendously 
rupped, extremely flexible 50 h.p. 
engine provides for every driv- 
in?, mood or condition. 


REO MOTOR CAR 
Lansin q Michigan 


$1545 


at Lansing; add tax 


The famous Reo chassis, 
swung, low to the road, has 
major power units cradled in a 
double frame. Drivin?, smooth- 
ness is intensified; endurance 
qualities are increased. 


The dual foot control, careful 
proportioning, of weight, and re- 
markable brakin, efficiency are 
vital factors of safety. And 
emphasize Reo’s particular suit- 
ability for feminine drivers. 
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W HAT would House &Garden 


Magazine be without tts wonder- 
ful photographic illustrations? 
These pictures would be impos- 


sible were it not for such lenses as 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


PHOTO LENSES 


Ask your deaier for book- 
let, “What Lens Shall 1 
Buy?"’—or write to us. 





Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON LONDON 




















lhe pleasure of your outings will be 
ncreased vastly by a pair ot powerful 
American-made binoculars: as fineas money 
can buy. For your home, your country 
club, or your vacation. See them at your 


deal r's Bookk ton request. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULARS 


Bausch & Lomb Telescopes 
are also invaluable at home, 
country club or seashore. 





Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 


NEW TORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















PUTTING ON A 


Don’t prefix every class in the schedule 
with the redundant words “ The best” this, 
that or the other. The judges select the 
best and the award they make is or should 
be the signification of the same. 

Prepare, publish and distribute the 
schedule of competition as early as pos- 
sible in advance of the proposed date of 
the show so that prospective exhibitors 
may be informed of the exhibits sought 
and have adequate time to prepare for 
and grow them. 

The schedule should contain a few 
simple but most essential rules and regula- 
tions devised to govern the show. First 
and most important is that entries in 
competition must be made in writing to 
the Secretary at least two days in advance 
of the opening date of the show. A set 
time should be specified when all exhibits 
must be ready for the judges and a stated 
time for removal of exhibits at the close 
of the show 

In cut flower classes if exhibitors are to 
provide their own vases, they should be so 
informed. This seems to be the custom in 
small shows but in the larger exhibitions 
they are provided by the management. 
With all the preliminaries arranged and 
with plenty of exhibits in prospect the 
success of the show is proportionate to the 
efficiency of a few individuals in the 
performance of essential duties. 


THE SECRETARY'S WORK 


\ lot of detail work devolves upon the 
Secretary, requiring time for its proper 
performance. Hence the provision of 
notifying the Secretary not less than 
two days in advance of the intention to 
exhibit and in what classes. The Secre 
tary should have a Class book, paged 
according to schedule, one class on each 
page, and each exhibitor’s entries as 
received should be entered in this book in 
the re spective classes. From this record 
exhibitors’ cards are then made out. Each 
card should be inserted in a plain envelope 
on the face of which there should only be 
the class number in accord with the 
schedule and the exhibitor’s number in 
accord with the entry in the class book. 
his is a most efficient system and per- 
fectly conceals the identity of exhibits till 
judgment has been passed, after which the 
cards can be withdrawn and displayed 
upon the winning exhibits with the award 
attached. If the exhibitor keeps faith 
with the Secretary this preparatory detail 
will have been done in advance and all 
cards will be ready on the morning of the 
show to hand out on demand. The 
exhibitor is usually to blame for the hectic 
time that happens to be the lot of some 
Secretaries on the morning of the show. 
As soon as the judges have made their 
awards, the Secretary should enter them 
in the class book beside the names of the 
fortunate winners and this book is then a 
complete record of the show. 

The general plan and arrangement of a 
show must be well considered and worked 
out in advance of the opening date by a 


(Continued from page 100) 





Garde; 


FLOWER SHOW 


liouse & 


special committee or some competen 
individual and this committee or individ 
ual should supervise the placing of a! 
exhibits. In this department, too, i 
makes materially for the comfort an 
convenience of the exhibitor and for th 
peace of mind of the official in charge o 
the staging if there has been all roun 
cooperation 


STAGING THE CLASSES 


If the exhibitor has notified the Secr: 
tary, then those in charge of the stagin; 
have some tangible idea of what to expec: 
in the respective classes and will have 
made provision accordingly. There wil 
be deficiencies in some classes at the last 
moment and unexpected accessions it 
others, but these are minor matters easily 
remedied. The general effect of the 
complete exhibit is the fundamental 
factor of consideration. The schedule 
numbering of the classes need not be and 
generally cannot be slavishly followed 
seriatim. There should, however, be a 
rigid adherence to the placing of all the 
smaller exhibits in their separate and 
distinct classes. This greatly facilitates 
judgment and obviates the possibility of 
any of them failing to be seen by the 
judges. Thelarger displays which contrib- 
ute so much to spectacular effect will of 
course be placed where they conform best 
to the general effect as by reason of their 
size and importance there is no danger of 
their failing to receive adequate considera 
tion. The small exhibitor with perhaps 
only two or three entries is, however, not 
less deserving of consideration and the aim 
should be to accord to every exhibit its 
requisite space and position. 

This is a critical matter and one that 
should not be lightly regarded. Partici- 
pants in flower shows may take a char- 
itable view of shortcomings in organiza- 
tion and management provided the 
judgment is competent. Procure the 
best judges obtainable, preferably from 
a distance, and they should not enter the 
show until it is ready for the awards to 
be made. There will never be unanimous 
accord on all decisions, but the awards 
of competent men are usually accepted 
as reflecting the best judgment of those 
making them. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
putting on a flower show is just a matter 
of organization and application to 
essential details. Some Garden Clubs 
are already doing it very well. The writer 
has visited and judged for quite a number 
of them and their work in this respect is 
most commendable. If a good example 
is an incentive and an inspiration it may 
perhaps be admissable to cite one of out- 
standing merit well worthy of emulation. 

The Garden Club of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, holds a Dahlia Show every au- 
tumn, which in arrangement, organization 
and management is as near perfection as 
can be humanly attained. 


ARTHUR HERRINGTON 
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Combination Soap Holder 


and Safety Grip 





‘‘What beautiful fixtures!’’ 


Your bathroom, more than any other room 
in your home, comes under the keen, unhidden 
scrutiny of your guests. How quickly do they 
take note of niceties or crudities in its equipment. 
By these impressions of good taste, comfort and 


beauty people judge you and your home. 


ow you can have the perfect bath- 
N room. A bathroom for which you 
need offer no excuses or lame apologies. 
A bathroom which impresses everyone 
so favorably that they invariably ex- 
claim, “What beautiful fixtures!”’ 

No longer is it necessary to polish 
metal fixtures that grow dull and rusty 
despite your efforts to keep them bright 
and clean. No more tinkering with 


Sponge Holder fixtures that are always coming loose. 





Tumbler Holder 


You can have a bathroom that is not 
only beautiful, but comfortable and 
convenient. And you can have it more 
reasonably than you may realize. 

Here is the way to do it. When you 
are having your housecleaning done, 
have your bathroom remodeled too. 
This does not mean that you need to 
add any great expense. You can still 
use the same plumbing, the same bath- 
tub, wash basin, etc. They are white, 
neat and clean. Merely send for your 
nearest tile contractor and have him 






Look jor 
this 
trade-mark 


Jairlac 


1s 


How to make your bathroom 
a thing of beauty 


tile your bathroom and install Fair- 
facts China Fixtures, which are built 
right in your bathroom walls. Then 
you will have an all-white bathroom, 
a bathroom beautiful to the eye, easy 
to clean and convenient in every way. 

Whether you are interested in re- 
modeling your bathroom or are build- 
ing a new home send for a charming 
little booklet, ‘The Perfect Bathroom.” 
It explains and illustrates the wide variety 
of Fairfacts Fixtures, including various 
models and sizes of soap dishes, tumbler 
holders, toothbrush holders, towel bars, 
shelves, paper holders (both for sheets 
and rolls), sponge holders, safety grips 
and many combinations that add the 
last touch to your comfort and luxury. 
Fill out this coupon now for your copy. 
The Fairfacts Company, Inc., 234-236 
W. 14th Street, Dept. D, New York 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, In« 
| 234-236 W. 14th Street, Dept. D. 
New York City. 


Kindly send me your booklet “The Perfect Bathroom.” 
1 am interested in (remodeling) (building) my home and 


particularly my bathroom. 
NOME... cvcvteueeda 


SE +. {Stace vv dssetwae 


ixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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SARGENT 
DAY and NIGHT 
LATCHES 


Provide the 


needed 
security on entrance 
doors of dwellings, 
epartment houses, 
stores and offices, 
where present locks 
arenotadequate. The 
handy ush - button 
stop, to dead-lock the 
latch bolt or hold it 
back as desired, is an 
exclusive feature. 














hospitality begins 


UILD the home to shelter the family, 
to delight the eye, to express your 
individuality. But never forget that 
hardware can increase its convenience 
and add to its cordiality. 


Home builders the country over find 
that Sargent Hardware does its duty 
unfailingly, for its materials are sound 
and its workmanship most careful. In 
addition, they are able to select designs 
that agree to a nicety with the architec- 
ture of their homes. 


Consider, for instance, the new co- 
lonial door handle illustrated. Used on 
the entrance door, this gracefully fluted 
handle connects with the Sargent Cyl- 
inder Lock—a masterpiece of security. 
And within the house, hardware is all 
in the one harmonious design, even to 
the key plate on a closet door! 


The Sargent Book of Designs will be 
very helpful to you in choosing hard- 
ware best suited to your home. Write 
for a copy, and select Sargent Hard- 
ware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 








House & 


Old Connecticut chests with raised panels suggested the design for the 
collage furniture used in the home of J. Alan Fletcher, Larchmont 


Gardens, N. Y. 


FURNISHING A COLONIAL 


The low footboard of the bed gives a sense of space 


HOME 


(Continued from page 47 


The Early American Furniture is a 
definite example of a creative period. 
Lasting, because founded on inherited 
principles of design; and appropriate for 
| our homes, because an expression of our 
| own civilization. The fine examples of 
this furniture are now more valuable than 
| the English prototypes because the num- 
ber of them is limited, their workmanship 
is excellent and the very simplicity of 
| their form is recognized by connoisseurs 
as a point of excellence. 

The livable house is dear to the heart 
of everyone. Even the person who has 
yielded to the temptation to make his 
house a vehicle for the display of wealth 
pays his respects to the livable house 
when art and the spirit of the individual 
have planned it. The grand house is far 
easier to achieve, but the livable house 
demands more than money. It is founded 
on personal good taste, judgment and 
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Maple or cherry 

is more appro ; 

priale for the 4 

early lype of low ; 

heds than ma ‘ 
hogany § 






understanding, and these are dependent 
upon study and often upon sacrifice. 

If we were to set ourselves the problem 
of planning a livable house that is to 
possess quaintness, charm and imagina- 
tion, our thoughts naturally turn to the 
cottage. But we have not built cottages 
in America. We have no true counterpart 
to the cottages of England or Normandy, 
unless it be a few such as the Salem houses 
of John Ward, The House of Seven 
Gables, and the Hathaway Cottage. 
These belong to 1640 to 1690 and possess 
the quaint roof lines with projecting upper 
story, diamond paned windows and beau 
tifully proportioned rooms. But even 
they are not cottages but real houses. No! 
Americans have not built cottages 
Thatched roofs and peasant dwellings are 
foreign .ta,us for our country was not 
founded by peasants. And in planning 

(Continued on page 116 
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An old fireside 
setlle suggested 
the headboard 
for the bed. Note 
the butter fly bed- 
side table 
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MISS HARDY’S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration 








Italian Bed $150 
Peeaei ..-+s 25 | 
Peasant Chair .. 40 
Stand . tity a 35 
Lamp and Shade. 25 
Furniture old and new painted to order 
Detailed description and photographs sent | 
on request 
102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Furniture 
Antique and Modern 


Also fine selection of imported 


chintzes, plain and _ glazed, 


and other materials suitable 


for upholstering and curtains. 


Old American Walnut 


Dresser 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


Decoration of Homes 


New York 
444 Park Avenue 


g 





Chicago, Ill. 


163 East Ontario Street 









































No. 103 Unifin- 
ished inthe plain 
wood, $8.75; 
Plain Mahog 
any, Walnut, 
Maple Finish 
$12.50; Painted 
and sirtped in 
colors to suit, 
$13.75; Painted 
and decorated 
with motifs 
$17.75 


The 
Vogue for 


Rush-Bottomed Chairs 


is easily explained by the grace 
of the chair illustrated—just as 
Grandmother would have had in 
her large old-fashioned house. 
Stoutly constructed for long ser- 
vice, may be had in several de- 
signs and finishes—appropriate 
to any room in the house. 

Painted and Decorated Bed Room Sets 


EDWARD R. BARTO & Co. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue New York 










































JAMES C. STAVRUM 
Offering a Personal Service 
in Planning, Designing and 
Executing Interior Decora- 
tion and Furnishings. 
FINE ARTS BLDG. 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Telephone Harrison 6460 











The MACBETH GALLERY 


—————————————FESTABLISHED 1892= 


American Paintings 


for Home Decoration 
for the Collector 


Inquiries will be answered fully and promptly 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


450 Fifth Avenue 40th Street 


New York 









JANE 
TELLER 


ANTIQUARIAN 
SPECIALIZES 1N CHIL- 


DREN'S COLONIAL FURNI- 
TURE AND DOES INTKRIOR 
DECORATIONS IN THE ©CO- 
LONIAL PERIODS EXCLU- 
SiveEtLyY. THE MANSION 
CONTAINS THE FINEST 
COLLECTION OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES TO 


BE FOUND IN AMERICA. 


PRIVILEGE CARDS OF AD-~ 
MISSION TO THE JANE 
TELLER MANSION WILL. BX 


MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


JANE TELLER MANSION 
421 E. 61st Street, New York 


SANE TELLER COTTAGE 
Southampton, Long Island 

















DARNLEY 


Inc. 





Flower or fern stand in wrought 
iron—black or apple green finish 
15 in. diam. 22 in. high with 
separate inside lining $16.00 














395 Madison Ave. New York | 
————___ : 
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UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


**AS YOU LIKE IT’’ 


STAINED—PAIN TED 
Decorated To Order 

















Artcraft 


203 Lexington Ave. 


Y 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


Furniture Co. 
New York City 










Deoigner of 
Lather OWE, MUS - 
an Mica 

Wall Lancls 


Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 





219 E. 60th St. NEW YORK 
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DECORATIVE 





FINE ARTS _ 











Ton 1 


I; ‘ low reer red vellow 
ind walnut finish Inside of 
top ind ke sin blac k Danish 
pottery a h receiver £16.00 


CHAMBERLAYNE, Ln 

DESIGNERS and MAKERS o/ 
DECORATIVE FPURNITURE 
% Fast 4° nd Street. Ne York City 








Porto Rican 
Garden « 


Philippian 
Waste Pasket 
10*4" x 12” 12° 18” $5.50 
Priced at $4.50 16” x 20° 4.50 

FILET 
HATS 
GUT 


TIRE LINENS 


NATIV} HAMMOCKS 


New Yorr 
540 Maoison Ave 


SouTHAMmPTON, L. I Lone Beacn., L 


Hearth Basket 



































Jnddh 


[He illustration shows part of 
hearth group 
f h includes a pair of Andirons 


an interesting 


Desien 842—25" hich—$27 a 
wait Fireset (Desian 4]12—38”" 
Nigh $21 each 


Polished brass medallion, wrou ht 
mon in half polish finish 


Catalogue H 


hes 
tue HW ‘Covert ComMPANY 
i bast 46th Ser New York 

















SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 





(1) Has large broad Table Top (2030 ia.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
Scientifically Silent’’ Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphiet and desier's name 


THE COMBINATION at | may 
$04-G Cunard Bldg. hicago, Ill. 
















































Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The laxon Franklha «t an be paped 
» an ordinary chimney or used in 
gular open fireplace Be autiful copies 


if Colonial patterns with erates or and 


irons as preferred. Giwe more heat and 

leas smoke than wseval fireplacs 

Send for de plive folde f halos 
nud mant ‘ / fal 


eplea 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St.. New York, N. Y. 




















FAIENCE TILES in colors and tints 
for Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors 
and Porches. 


WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath 
Rooms and Kitchen Walls. 


VITRIFIED TILES for floors. 


QUARRY TILES in colors for porches 
and walks. 


DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 
Exterior and Interior Decorations. 


Brown Tile Distributing Co. 
7 East 42nd Str., New York City 


—— 


































House & Garden 






APD" Tile, 


The range of casements, 


establish the cottage almos phere. 


FURNISHING 


our livable house we will reject things 
that smack of a stage setting. 

But we have three styles that belong to 
our own country that offer ample oppor- 
tunity for expression of the three qualities 
stipulated above. They are the New 
England village house, with long sloping 
roof and great center chimney; the Dutch 
Colonial of brick or stone with hipped 
roof and chimneys incorporated in the 
end walls; and the Spanish Co'onial for 
the Southwest Coast and Florida. And, 
strange to say, the early American fur- 
niture mentioned above is almost equally 
appropriate forall three. The tavern 
tables and fiddle back hairs of New 
England and Pennsylvania are found with 
slight modifications in Spain and northern 
Italy, in Corsica and even in Norway; for 
style in furniture, as in clothes, has often 
traveled through many countries. 

So let us choose a New England Village 
house and furnish it for today. The living 
room is 18’ by 22’ with ceiling 8’ high. 
The fireplace is in the end of the room and 
the room is paneled in that end only from 
floor to ceiling. The paneling is made of 
white pine with large raised panels and a 
quaint slope to them on either side of the 
chimney, ever so slight, down towards the 
side walls, like a ship’s cabin. This is 
after the old Marblehead and Salem 
houses, built by the shipwrights for the 
sea captains and merchant princes of that 
day. The other walls have a dado of the 
pine panels about 2’ high, and above 
that a scenic wall paper that has been 
glazed with sepia after it was hung. This 
glazing has brought down the tone to an 
autumn amber, through which the design 
| does not obtrude too harshly to prevent 
the hanging of a few choice pictures and 
old prints. Bookcases are built in, not 
bought like articles of furniture; and they 
are open, for books are to be read and not 
worn as ornaments. 

The moldings of the panels, windows 
and doors are to be studied for correctness. 
It is as easy to have them right as wrong, 
and there is a right way to proportion the 
panels of the doors. The woodwork is 
either finished cream white enamel or 
treated with acids and waxed when it is 
the color of old meerschaum. This latter 
is the color it would be if we had bought 
old paneling, scraped off ages of paint and 
oiled it. It happens to be the last word 
in style today. 











A COLONIAL 


the dining lable beneath them, the Welsh 
dresser, the simple door, the fireside settle— 
Designed by 


all these elements help 
Aymar Embury, 11 


HOME 


(Continued from page 114 


If the windows can be recessed with ; 
little flare to the jams, and narrow panels 
on the sides, it is ideal. And if a thin cor- 
nice of curly maple, for curtains, jig 
sawed along the top in the flame orna 
ment of a “Washington Mirror” can be 
hung with about a 4” projection, into the 
room,—this over each window will add 
more of authenticity and charm than can 
be easily imagined. These cornices can h« 
painted dull green-blue and gold to advan 
tage if curly maple cannot be had. 

The curtains are chintz, at least in 
summer. Some fine, large design, such 
as those by Harry Wearne in this coun- 
try, or by Thorold D. Lee in England. 
This much for the setting! 

The furniture! Lady to a salesman: 
“T want to see some furniture suitable for 
a living room ina house of New England 
Village Colonial architecture.” 

The salesman looks blank for a mo- 

ment, but the smile of professional con- 
descension soon returns. “‘ Yes, Madam! 
Right this way.” 
The lady is shown a three-piece parlor 
suite” in shiny, dark mahogany and 
machine-made tapestry; the seats of 
patent spring construction, and the arms 
of the davenport a foot or more thick 
Or it may be a “suite” of Rennaissance 
carving or “Queen Anne’’. In any event 
it is hopelessly modern and elaborate with 
ornament like a “movie front”; all for 
show, and the claims of “period”’ resting 
on but superficial variations of the 
merest externals. 

Manufacturers of furniture should tak« 
just as much interest in authenticity o 
details of design in furnituré as do the 
architects in houses, and the designers of 
fabrics and papers. But the purchaser 
must bring knowledge and judgment to 
the quest and this can be obtained by 
careful study of the illustrations in such 
books as those by Luke Vincent Lock 
wood, Miss Frances Morse and the recent 
book by Wallace Nutting; and, above all 
by careful observation of collections. 

The furnishing of the living room i: 
then a pleasure. The money allowance i: 
increased to cover things not common an 
commercial, but is sufficient to procurt 
pieces where truth in design and construc 
tion and quality—not price—are the main 
considerations. In that way the furni 
ture by which taste is shown may be a 

(Continucd on page 118) 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 





Complete instruction by cor- 
respondence in the use of 
period styles, color harmony, 
composition, textiles, cur- 
tains, wall treatments, fur- 
niture arrangement, etc. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
iOl PARK AVE «NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 





Did Not Dream 
Could Be 


tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, 
for a profitable career in a fase inating profession. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


An illustrated booklet will be sent you on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 west 47th St., New York 





A Course 
So Wonderful” 


HIS voluntary tribute to the Arts 

& Decoration Practical Home 

Study Course in Interior Decora- 

tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
enrolled students. 


They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 
tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 
do it, and the great saving in money it makes 
possible in the beautifying of homes. 

The course of 24 lessons with more than 500 
illustrations covers every phase cf interior decora- 
tion—Fixed Background, Walls, Floors and 
Ceilings, Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and arrangement of Fur- 
niture, C omposition, and how to know and to use 
Period Styles and Period Furniture. 

The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
and it lays the foundation 











Bird Baths 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your gar- 
den bring life, color and delightful 
entertainment. 


Erkins Bird Baths are to be had in a 
variety of distinctive designs and are 
rendered in. Pompeian Stone, a_ stone- 
like composition that is practically ever- 
lasting. 








coe 0 sa 
Our catalogue il Diameter 
lustrating «a large 404 inches 
variety of bird baths 2 nches. 
and other garden L i Height 
furniture at prices Fd ae 4 
that are practically EEX #430 inches 
normal, sent on re- 44 $22.00 
= 42.0.B. N. ¥. 
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The 
Erkins 





Studios 


Established 
1300 





New York 


240 Lexington Ave., at 34th Street, 














Do You Ever Get Tired 
of Your House? 


When you open the front door 
Or do you sort of take it for granted? . 


yet? 


That's the fatal danger-signal— 
That's the fatal danger-signal 


Quick! 
the tea tray. 


But first—buy 
tells you just how—for 


photographs: 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 


House & Garden 


Buy your house a new lamp like a 
a fat foolish cushion that picks up the color-scheme—new 
If you can’t do anything else, move the furniture ‘round! 


that tall deep red-brown-covered bit of magic that 
every 
-300 illustrations 


are you just a bit thrilled, even 
. hardly notice it . 


the first sign of ultimate boredoom . . . 


soft golden moon 
china for 


room in the house—in articles and 


110 pages 


$4 
235 W. 4th St., N. Y. C. 














Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 
tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because cf 


growing demand and no produc 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 


add glorious rugs cf distinctive 





merit indicative f a_ choice 
spirit, requires only a letter 
| asking for descriptive list. Then, 


I will prepay 
on approval an assortment, each 


at your request, 


rug the gem cf thousands, giving 





you widest selection. 


L. B. Lawton 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 


























SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative 
every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded — on receipt of 25c postage. 


72 Uuine 


Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the | 
only term that adequately) 
describes the Charming New) 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 


aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 

confined to the stock on hand. 


Fabrics offer 


Our Personal Service in) 

















name and address, 
Sent prepaid for $2.95. 
White, 
single or folded style. 
or currency. 
Na Covington Co. 
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Stationery of Distinction 
for People of Distinction 


You who want stationery reflecting good taste, 
refinement and social correctness will instantly 


appreciate this remarkable, half-price offer 
Box of 100 sheets and 100 envelopes, all en 
graved in blue, black or gold, with any 3-line 


by our process engraving 
Finest Vellum paper 
Blue or Buff. Full size sheets, 
Send check, money-order 
20 cents extra West of Mississippi. 
, Dept. C, 110 West goth 


Gray, 


» New ben 


100 Sheets, 100 Envelopes Em- $9.95 
rans with Name and Address * 2: 


a Wedding lavitetions por) hon 
ments at lowest prices. Write for samples 








The Florentine C Craftsmen 
— WRovant [Ron o f Dist Tion — 


2.53 CHURCH oI New-YorRK. 











[LANTERNS - etc= in Kock ~ 



















CREATIONS and — Pruowe 
L —— _ReProDvctions hl 
, = a 
Slower Stands 
Sizes + PRICES 

Fit any S wig $22.50 
— vas ¥E' » «20.50 
y ve Ue | §.50 

4 2019 36° ** 16,50 
3° ¢ ‘ | &.50 

Finisned on black ov 


Green | poaychrome 


j vy 
For Ad Lorenkine 
poly TOME 207.0 


Cafes ov Ston pols — 
14 diam. 8" hi $ 5.50 


Other designs in. Stounds ~ Lams ~ 
_—_ Yar] 











THE PORTER GARDEN 
‘TELESCOPE 
a Useful and Beautiful 


Garden Ornament 
For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk Zs. 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 























Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s Toll 





































































‘Nature warns with bleeding gums 


When Pyorrhea comes, the teeth loosen, and drop out 
or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the roots and 
poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics show 
that four out of every five past forty, and thousands 
younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger signal— 
tender gums which bleed easily when the teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his teeth 
may be spared, while he who neglects that admonition may 
pay the extreme penalty. 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, Forhan’s 
For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains nothing 
but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth white and 
clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science 
proves that four out of every five are doomed after 
forty. For that reason it is good health insurance to 
start using Forhan's For the Gums today. 


Forhan's For the Gums is sold by druggists every- 
where. Start a good habit today; the habit of 
strict oral hygiene. Go regularly to your dentist 
and brush your teeth twice a day with Forhan’s. 
35¢ and 60c in cubes. 


J Zeuetibeks 
FOR THE GUMS 


bore tooth paste 


than a 


it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula o7 R. J. Forhan, D. D. $. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 





















FURNISHING A COLONIAL HOME 


(Continued from page 116) 


| little more in keeping with the excellence 


of the plumbing, the quality of the rugs 
and the kitchen equipment of which we 
are so justly proud. 

But, to continue with our problem! 

To the left of the fireplace is a slender 
six-leg highboy of walnut, with trumpet 
turnings. Around each drawer is the 
double herring-bone inlay that tells 
volumes to the one who knows. And the 
delicate double beads, secret drawer in the 
cornice, and lovely burled wood in the 
centers, all orient this piece as one be- 
longing to the choicest of all periods: the 
American Queen Anne. The couch has 
maple ends and arms, like an old wing 
chair, but done inside with thin uphol- 
stering and covered in a heavy printed 
cotton like old needlework. The table is 
placed in front of it—long, low and nar- 
row, of the stretcher type, with simple 
turnings and rat-tail feet. Just the place 
for magazines and convenient for real 
use! It is of mellow maple with butternut 
top. 

LIVING ROOM PIECES 

There is a graceful wing chair of which 
the only wood showing is in the legs, 
which are of mahogany, square and 


| fluted on the front and sides with the 


Chippendale double O. G. molding. A 
small oval butterfly table stands between 
it and the desk; this is of maple frame and 
pine or butternut top, for it was originated 
long ago before mahogany was known, 
and it looks particularly well beside the 
mahogany desk. The desk is a secretary 
base, with dove-tail joints showing the 
handwork where the sides are joined to 
the top. The drawer pulls are open-work 
Chippendale, and a mahogany Chippen- 
dale desk chair is in front of it. The 
piano and two other upholstered chairs 
complete the room, one of which is a low, 
simple Queen Anne type, with thin up- 


| holstering, and the other is deep, spring 


upholstered, covered in burnt orange 
uncut mohair. 

Thus the furniture is a small collection 
of pieces, each one of which is chosen for 
its own merits; and the variety of woods 
and the colors in the fabrics bring far 
more interest than stilted matched 
pieces. This servés as a symbol for the 
other rooms of the house. 

The dining room is more formal. We 
have not much sympathy with the clumsy 
refectory table of foreign character. 
Huge bulbous legs and deep aprons that 
bump the knees when one hurdles the 
stretcher that connects the posts! This 
is paying too high a price for originality. 
The effort to be different is too obvious. 
There are tables in plenty, indigenous to 
our land, that are far too interesting to be 
passed by. Adaptations for present re- 
quirements can be made from the quaint 


| Connecticut tavern tables of maple and 


| pine. 


Wonderful stretcher tables with 
single pedestal ends! A crane gateleg 
table of curly maple, so comfortable for 
the users and so full of real originality! 
And as to chairs, we have a choice heri- 
tage. Fiddle backs of curly maple with 
Spanish feet, transition chairs with quaint 


| cabriole front legs, comfortable uphol- 





stered saddle seats and interlacing design 
in the backs that suggest Chippendale. 
It is not necessary to go outside of our 
own country for a wide choice of great 
interest. 

Sideboards are comparatively modern 
pieces. They belong to the latter half 
of the 18th Century and Hepplewhite 
furnished the best inspiration. But for 
those who love an informal room we can 
turn to the old cupboards of Connecticut 
and the seaport towns. Many of these 
are full of delightful suggestions for pres- 
ent-day productions. Things that were 
originally made of pine and painted, 
adapt themselves to soft tones of walnut 
and maple if one wishes relief from the 
classic designs. Cupboard tops can be 
slanted back as they were made by the 






House & Garden 








shipwrights for the homes of the old sca 
captains. 

This opens up entire new vistas in 
furniture and decoration for the whole 
room. If the room is small, the walls can 
be left plain with the plaster modeled in 
uneven undulations. Old barns furnish 
hand-hewn beams that are genuinely old, 
and two or three of these beams across a 
ceiling give strength and dignity. 

Furnishing the bedrooms in a way that 
is appropriate for the particular type of 
house we are planning is not easy. Mod- 
ern American furniture is not truly fitting, 
as is proved if one thinks of a modern bed- 
room group placed in one of the old homes 
of Marblehead. The mahogany is too 
dark and shiny; the veneers are too 
startiing and garish in their figure. Too 
little attention has been paid to the tra- 
ditions of design to make these pieces 
carry out the same spirit that has ani 
mated the architect in the quaintness 
and charm of the building itself. 

However, all of the furniture described 
above for living and dining rooms is 
being made today, and there are an it 
creasing number of makers who are 
specializing in authentic bedroom furni 
ture as well. The trouble is that th: 
average purchaser has the price of com 
mon, commercial things too firmly fixed 
in mind to offer much encouragement to 
the manufacturers in this field. He can- 
not give quality and quaintness, tradition 
and correct design for the same money. 
The very time spent in studying good 
models prevents this; and add to this the 
necessity for more careful superintendence 
of the workmen, wood better selected for 
evenness of grain, and many other ele- 
ments in joinery to conform to the old 
traditions, and you will see that this type 
of furniture cannot possibly be made and 
sold at the same prices as the commercial 
things even though the latter appear to 
be more expensive because of lavish 
ornament. 

Given three bedrooms to furnish in our 
New England house, one can well be of 
18th Century design in mahogany and 
maple, the second in very early type of 
walnut and maple and the third in some 
quaint color scheme like the old painted 
furniture of New England that is row so 
rare. The second room is more interesting 
to describe because it is the hardest to 
find in furniture made today. 


EVOLVING A BEDROOM 

The four-post bed was universal in the 
early days. But we do not want four- 
posters; certainly not for two beds in one 
room. Any book on the subject of an- 
tiques will make clear the limitations in 
designs of beds, but the documents are un- 
limited for good designs of the other 
pieces. An old Connecticut chest origin- 
ally made of oak and pine with raised 
panels contributes quaint squash-ball 
turnings for the feet, pegged joints, and a 
well-formed scalloped apron for the base 
of the beds and bureaus. We go to an old 
Pilgrim settle for the head of the bed and 
employ a little butterfly table of maple 
and pine for the candlestand. A quaint 
chintz-covered rocker of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, and the panels and mirror 
frames outlined in a running design in 
color, taken from an old dower chest, 
on all the other pieces brings an element 
of unity to the whole group that does not 
prevent the atmosphere of a collection 
of pieces rather than a matched “suite”. 
Windows hung in chintz, and walls with 
an old-fashioned paper, a solid color 
rug for comfort, and a few braided or 
hooked rugs for charm! 

Space does not permit of a detailed de 
scription of the remaining rooms in our 
»xroblem, but a word of instruction as to 
con to find authentic furniture may be 
helpful. 

In searching for furniture that is cor- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Clothes for Town 


The summer’s almost over. Every week we find we 
have to run up to town. But we won't close the country 
house for months yet. We're at the very nicest stage of 
things—where we wake up as the town mouse one morn- 
ing, and the country mouse the next. We have two souls; 
and two quite different sets of clothes. Which—alas— 
may be hard on the bank account of even the whitest and 
most aristocratic of mice. 

But not if we do it the Vogue Pattern way. Thank 
heaven nobody makes clothes with seams by the mile 
any more. Take that good-looking coat (No. H 7264); just 
the thing to motor up in. The body of it is cut in two 
pieces, the sleeves in one. Patch pockets are a lazy mode’s 
trick, but most effective. And, if we choose a fabric like 
camel’s hair, we don’t need a lining at all. Pouf! It’s 
nothing to make... . : And it doesn’t cost much more 
than that either. 


For a civilized town coat, we might slip our tennis-slim 
figure into No. H 7261 with its straight lines finished in 
circular flare, made in a smart wool twill or cordine. Or, 
if our fancies turn toward the popular coat dress rather 
than a coat—well, the pattern’s either. Spin the front 
button for luck! 
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Coat No. H 7264 
Price $1.00 


Coat No. H 7238 
Price $.65 
Frock No. H 7237 
Price $1.00 
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Coat No. H 7261 
Price $1.00 


PATTERN 
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Frock No. H 7253 
Price $1.00 








Frock No. H 7237 
Price $1.00 . 


It’s seldom that the mode presents us with anything 
nicer than the flat-tiered skirt. And how could tiers be 
flatter and trimmer than they are in the little dress No. 
H 7237 with its long sleeve that fits so perfectly and flares so 
jauntily? The coat that goes with it (No. H 7238) has two 
tiers of its own and lines that simply couldn’t be smarter. 
Topped with a little cloche like the one in the sketch, we 
could go anywhere and find a home. 


And as for that evening dress you're sure to have danced 
your way out of—wouldn’t the soft crepe or satin folds of 
No. H 7253 compensate you for any number of dead and 
gone memories? You'd be simply amazed, too, if you 
knew how easy it is to make, and how that bow adds to 
one’s late-summer joie de vivre... . / And to find some- 
thing that does that, nowadays, without vitally depressing 
the financial thermometer is a triumph all by itself. 


SERVICE 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York City 


Illustrations copyrighted by Vogue 
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Colors: 
W hire 


Lirey 
Batt 
Blue, Olive 
Light green 


[ark green 


Sires: 
ble ight 
I4-inch 
-inch 
loinch 
[hameters 
lO-tnch 
12 inch 


> , 
Prices: 
x«l4 $) 
x4 
~~ 
Wa X 
idx 
10 = 26 
WITH COVE. 
i2 = 26 ; 
WITH COVER 
The above prices 
are for Katchall 
in colors For 
white, add $1.4 
to list price, 
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— Jor every room in the home! 


KATCHALL, the most efficient household recep- 
and a thing of real beauty! .... A 
compact hamper for soiled linens; a wastebasket that 
will not allow dust to sift through to the floor; a 
trash box for the kitchen that fits into any corner 
or under the table: a basket for office waste. 


alchall 


Reg. Applied for | 


tacle ev er made 


A seamless receptacle of highest grade vulcanized fibre 
to meet every requirement; colors that harmonize with every 
scheme of interior decoration. Reinforced with steel bands. 
Finished in fine hard-surface enamels that do not scratch. 


sizes 


Katchall is not a new product. For years it has been used by 
great industrial corporations the world over. But it is only 
now that the manutacturers have reached a point in their pro- 
duction where they can offer Katchall de luxe, specially designed 
for use throughout the home 


lf the best store in your city cannot show you Katchall, fill 
in and mail the coupon, marking sizes and colors desired, and 
Katchall will be delivered to you parcel post collect. Name the 
store where you inquired for Katchall and earn a discount of 
25 cents. If you inquired of two stores, name them and earn a 
vunt of 50 cents 


disc 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 


KATCHA ISTON Kennett Square, Pa 
——o——— ——= << << =<=<—= «= «ue Gu au que Gu ques cue que 
KATCHA NVISION, Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 
Kennett Square, Pa. Gentlemen: ldo not find Kartchall at the best store(s 
this city. Please deliver to me, parcel post collect, the following: 
Katchail_. Color Price > 
| Katchall__ Color Price - 
Katchall Color. Price . 
tl have written below the name's) of— store(s) where I inquired for 
Katchall, which entitles me to a discount of (one name, 25 cents) (two 
| ames, SO cents) on the above order. 
Your ’ 
Your add ‘ 
| Name of : 





FURNISHING A 


rect for a house that has been planned 
with careful regard for tradition, first 
state clearly and definitely to the sales- 
man the style and period of the room in 
question. Then ask him, “What furni- 
ture have you that is authentic in the de- 
tails of its design that is appropriate for 
such a room?”’ When you are shown the 
furniture, ask the salesman to point out 
specifically the details of moldings, pro- 
portion, construction, etc., that are 
authentic. Ask him from what documents 
in early furniture the pieces before you 
were designed. If he does not know, ask 
to see the buyer and make it clear to the 
buyer that if his establishment is to con- 
tribute the furniture for your home you 
will require pieces the design and con- 
struction of which are definitely traceable 
to some choice model that is correct for 
such a room. 

By no other means than the cultivation 
of knowledge and judgment on the part 
of the average purchaser of this country 
and by demanding correct things, can 
standards in home furnishing be really 
raised along the lines that the dignity of 
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(Continued from page 118) 
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our own civilization demands. The fine 
books that deal with this subject are too 
numerous and the choice examples of 
good furniture in our museums and pri- 
vate collections are entirely too conven- 
ient to permit of a compromise when it 
comes to furniture, especially after the 
architect, the fabric-maker and the rug 
weaver have done their part with such 
sincerity as exists today. 


Note. This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by prominent decorators on the 
various rooms in the house. Each decora- 
tor has selected the furniture and color 
scheme for a special room. In February 
Mrs. Emott Buel wrote on Living Rooms; 
in March, Diane Tate & Marian Hal! 
described a Morning Room; in April, 
Gertrude Gheen wrote on Dining Rooms; 
May contained John G. Hamilton’s de- 
scription of a Man’s Room and in June 
Margaret McElroy described Libraries. 
In August the furnishing of Children’s 
Rooms was described. The next article, 
in the October number, will consider 
the Bedroom 


THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 53 


Charles Percier, one of the mainsprings 
of Napoleonic “* Empire’, came over from 
France in order to bring his architectural 
knowledge of ancient Greece and Rome 
to bear upon Mr. Hope’s designs for fur- 
niture; carvers came from Holland, 
bronzists and ciseleurs from Paris and 
Versailles. It was all very consistent and 
grand, but a little too cold and formal to 
be popular. 

The greater part of Regency furniture 
was developed on less rigid lines. It is 
easy now to ¢ riticize its shortcomings, but 
unquestionably the English and American 
workmen of that day had a hard row to 
hoe. They were expected to produce 
furniture of French Empire style, in its 
majesty of marble, ormolu, crystal, gild- 
ing, and chasing, with insufficient techni- 
cal skill in some of the branches; they 
were, moreover, often obliged to work 
with a very definite limit to the expendi- 
ture. There was no general demand for 


costly fine pieces; the connoisseur did not 
then exist among the great middle class 
or the wealthy tradesfolk; people wanted 
good commodious furniture at a moderate 
naturally 


price, but they preferred to 


1 mahogany din 


ing table inlaid 


vith a black line 
The legs Have 
mounts of mela 





have it elegant. Makers, then, were con- 
fronted with the problem of uniting the 
imperial Napoleonic style*with the break- 
fast table and the armchair of the English 
and American home. Small wonder that 
the effort sometimes proved too much 
for them. Beautiful as was the cabinet 
work, we could not hope to rival the 
famous French ébénistes, fondeurs, or the 
ciseleurs, with their jeweler’s skill. Our 
attempts were often clumsy, rather 
than massive; pretentious, rather than 
grand. The large palatial pieces were 
reproduced in homely sizes with the 
oddest effect—the vast carved and gilded 
legs of a twelve-foot side table on a modest 
little buffet; a long window settee 
squeezed to a quarter its length, these 
and their like are quite characteristic of 
the Regency. 

At the same time, there is, to modern 
eyes, something captivating about this 
very clumsiness and homely dignity; and 
it is interesting to note how well some of 
the pieces with their gilding, rosewood, 
redundancy, and brass, all mellowed and 
glazed over by the hand of time, blend 
into modern inter:ors. 


The simplicity 
and dignity of 
this Regency table 
would recommend 
it for use to day 
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in Good furniture 
TO make a home inviting and thoroughly livable is indeed an 


achievement in furnishing. A few pieces of carefully selected 
furniture lend a real sense of beauty and essential comfort to a 
room. 


And it is gratifying to discover the excellent vaiue of the faithful 
— period reproductions and modern designs under the Elgin A. 
‘the Simonds trade-mark —to be found at ail good dealers. 


ora 
“olor Our illustrated booklet “ / ” on interior decoration 
ary 


will be sent to you on request. 
Ms; 


Hal! 


pri, , ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Put your scattering books into a Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. Let glass 
doors protect them. Buy these bookcases 
to grow shelf by shelf—to last a lifetime. 
The period designs and fine woods have both 


” charm and convenience. They show that 
\ 


\ good taste and education bless your home. 
\ 
Bs 


| 
| 
THE ART MISSION-—ARTISTICALLY PLACED ABOUT A WINDOW. / 


The Apartment Sectional is a graceful 
three-section bookcase. A popular be- 


\ 


\ ginner. Popularly priced—see it almost 
Te } m™ everywhere! 
l \ The Globe“Wernicke Co 
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CINCINNATI 


of the >> New York . Washington . Chicage 


Boston . Cleveland . St. Louis LET US HELP— We wil 


Detroit . New Orleans gladly send without charge our 
OyJE Philadelphia booklet of Unusual Decorative Effects 
for Bookcases. Please address; Dept. 


B 3-9 at Cincinnati. 
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M. E. Hewitt 
A collection of rare old china is attractively displayed in the beau- 
tiful 18th Century mahogany cabinet above. Shown by courtesy 
of A. S. Vernay 
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A new form of beauty for your windows 


CHINA AS DECORATION 


Krom a painting 
in colors 


by A. AVINOFF 








—_—, never before ha Women whose taste is ex 
there been so delightfully deco pressed, in home surroundings, in 


rative a lace for curtains as this the selection of things unusual, 





new and strikingly ori rinal crea are jovously welcoming the Scran- 

tion from Scranton loom Scran ton Lustre-Lace Curtain; not 

ton Lustre-Lace, so named be merely because it is fashionably 

cause of tts brilliant sheen, ts not new and different, but because in 

excelled in radiance any woven its delicate transparency, and soft, 

silk. Due to an exclusive Scran luxurious folds, it lends itself to 

ton process, it has a ri h, shimmer window treatments that are ex- Rows of colorful china 

ing texture which is particularl, ceptionally artistic. Look for int the white dining : ; j 
| I C : room in the residence of A cornerof the morning 

oO s is no ».Lace ains ro , “=i _ opts hee hpenge < 

its own But this 1 wort the only /ustre-Lace urtains it your Wm. M. Ritter, Fsq. ° room in the New York 

charm of Lustre-Lace It shows tavorite shop and consult the new at Manche ster, Vi. ‘| home of Mrs. Ernest 

Iselin shows a decora- 

tive Chippendale cab- 

inet filled with china 


an airy distinction of pattern and Scranton Counter Book. See In the picture below 


weave that marks it in- also the Scranton Super- china as well as old bot- 
les and pewler are 


: ; well shown on the shelves 
as the greatest achieve “ Laces, and Filet Nets. ota Jacobean dresser 


stantly, to the initiated eye, Filet Curtains, Shadow 


of master-weavers They offer limitless choice 
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LACE CURTAINS CURTAIN NETS BEDSPREADS 


CURTAIN SELECTION # 

nieresting booklet N ew 

inother valuable aid 
Scranton Red read hook 

and authoritatt caiments 

and ora if and mat 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 8-J, Scranton, Pa 

som! me, without cost New Out 

Fvery Home Scranton Bed- 
und companion booklets 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


Berea: the best examples of the work of 
the early craftsmen are the inspiration 
for the comfortable and authentic heirloom 
quality furniture produced at the French 
factory and sold from coast to coast at a 
moderate cost. 

Good dealers carry French furniture and 
you will always find their stores a source of 
home furnishing inspiration. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write us and we will see 
that you are served satisfactorily. 

ENC 
CG =e) 
Branded underneath every piece, this mark 


§ a guaranty of quaitty 


FRENCH & CO. 
Makers of Fine Furniture 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


WM. A. 


Interior Decorator 


Fighth St. S. 








Old Fashioned Candlewick Bedspreads as Illustrated 


72x108, each $18.00 90x 108 each $20.00 
Plain hem without fringe 
72 x 108, $9.50 990x108 “ $11.50 


Solid Mahogany Four-Poster, Twin Bed Size, $75.00 


How much do you value sleep? Is it important 
enough to select with care every item that goes 
to make up your bed? Visit McGibbon and let 
us help you make your selections. There must 
be decided merit to bedding that has gained an 
enviable reputation for over half a century! 


Illustrated booklet No. 62 


Mm? Gibbon 6C? 


3 West 37th StreetNew York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


sent on request 
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The Lygon Arms bedroom suite bespeaks the rigid 
austerity that distinguished all mundane matters in 
England during Cromwell's protectorate. The cabinet 
makers of that age chose to exercise their own skillful 
use of plane and moulding-iron rather than rely upon 
the carver and marquetry cutter as the former crafts- 
men had done. In this suite, the perfectly propor- 
tioned English pollard oak panels and the clean mould 
ings of walnut are so interesting in themselves, that 
it calls for no extraneous embellishment. 
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T obey- 
made 
Furniture 


AINTING on furniture is an art in which 

such famous eighteenth century painters as 
Watteau and Angelica Kauffman have been 
proud to employ their talent. Today T obey- 
made furniture is painted by artists who work 
in the same spirit. On request we shall be 
pleased to send you our brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE LITTLE GARDEN 


Continued from page 5O 


And loving the small things, we like- 
wise come to love the old-fashioned 
things. If you hear someone say, ‘‘She 
has phlox, heart’s-ease, bachelors’ but- 
tons, hollyhocks, sweet william and sun- 
flowers in her garden,’ you immediately 
want to see those homely old-fashioned 
blossoms. It may have been years since 
you have looked on such unregenerate 
flowery homespun, and you have memo- 
ries of your grandmother’s nasturtiums 
and sweet-scented heliotrope and timid 
lavender and rue peeping from the borders 
of graveled paths. You are honestly sick 
of the latest thing in cultivated hothouse 
roses. And just as there is lure in words 
like bombazine and crinoline there is 
something unutterably satisfying in the 
spice of common pinks and the simplicity 
of boxwood. Surely old silver and blue 
china are more desirable than expensive 
gold plate and modern dishes elaborately 
decorated. I am not one to praise the 
past, always to the detriment of the 
present; but somehow candlelight—yes, 
even a tallow dip—seems more har- 
monious to me anywhere than blazing 
electric brackets. And if it is bromidic 
to care for horses more than for rushing 
motors, then I am happy to be a bromide. 
Yet modernity has its uses, if only to call 
our attention to the large leisure of times 
that have vanished. A formal garden, 
beautiful as it may be, sometimes causes 
us to sigh for a riot of tangled colors; and 
who would not exchange the precision 
of a rich man’s barbered lawn and hedges 
kept up by someone else, for the tiniest 
of hodge-podge Dutch gardens, planted 
by one’s own hands? 

It might be said that a garden is really 
not worthy the name unless one tends it 
oneself. A vicarious delight in flowers is 
comparable to witnessing a rodeo under 
the steel girders of Madison Square Gar- 
den instead of under the blue sky of Ore- 
gon. A boy who plants a tree on Arbor 
Day will later, perhaps, sit on a civic 


committee which will insist that elms ar 
oaks line the streets of his town. Som 
thing will abide with him that he wou 
be the less manly for losing: for of a 
silly notions in the world, that is t 
silliest which takes it for granted th: 
only women should be interested 
flowers and shrubs and plants. Or 
might as well say that there should be 1 
masculine pianists and violinists; that a 
poets are epicene. 

To possess one’s own garden, no matt 
how small, is something we should a 
dream of. In my own experience, cit 
pent though I am, I know how a certai 
rented backyard with abundant gra 
and a tree and a pergola and a sun di: 
and flagstones through which bits « 
green push up, has been a source of fait 
for cloudy days; how a crook«d kasi 
where town sparrows may drink ha 
proved a silver note in the dull colo 
scheme of a granite city. Skyscraper 
have peered down on this bit of privacy 
but they have not been able to spoil m; 
yleasure, and their encroaching shadow: 
fail to rob me of the desire to plant nev 
bushes and train young vines ov 
dilapidated fences. ‘There is nothing 
quite like “the lure of green things grow 
ing”, in the lovely phrase of Charles G 
D. Roberts; and though one’s urban 
match of green may be a joke to one’s 
Socal friends, it has its high spiritual 
use which one need not speak of; and o1 
moonlit nights it takes on all the glamour 
and glory of the sweetest gardens hidden 
away in the soft English hills or along our 
own Connecticut roads. The merciful! 
night hides ugly walls of granite whic! 
would smite, if they could, my smallest 
Lut most beautiful of treasures; and the 
moon, like a kindly queen, spills her sil 
ver shower on my humble yard in the 
same lavish way that she pours down her 
largess on the rich gardens of Southern 
California. We are not poor, so long as 
we have a love of beauty. 


TULIPS FOR THE MAY GARDEN 


Continued from page 75 


Among these paler shades come paler 
shadows. Pensée Amere—sofit mauve 
with just enough of pink to melt its 
shadow into the general color scheme, 
and the Reverend Ewbank—slatey laven- 
der—as a foil to paler pinks, and the 
stronger shadow Marconi and Zulu to 
fade out into the general mass. 

\s the spring flowers fade their place is 
taken by June’s—all blue and gold and 
white. In the midsummer months come 
quaint mixed colors like an old bouquet, 
and with the fall the autumn’s glowing 
shades 


LIST OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
USED WITH TULIPS IN BORDERS 

Aquilegia Hybrids 

Aster Climax 

Aster St. Egwin 

Aster N. A. Lil Fardell 

Arabis alpina 

Anemone Japonica Whirlwind 
Anemone Japonica Queen Charlotte 
Aconitum W ilsonii 
Boltonia A steroides 
Boltonia Latisquana 
Bocconia cordata 
Cimicufuga Racemosa 
Chrysanthemum Maximum 
Campanula persicifolia 
Dicentra plumosa 

Dianthus delicata 

Del phinium Gold Medal H ybrids 
Delphinium Belladonna H ybrids 
Eupatorium coelestinum 


Hollyhocks-double Pink-yellow-black 


Alaska 


Helenium autumnale 
Helenium autumnale ruorum 
Tris Siberica Snow Queen 
German Iris W yomissing 
German Iris Her Majesty 
German Iris Mnie. Chereau 
German Iris Windham 
German Iris Queen of May 
German Iris Pallida Dalmatica 
German Iris Florentina 
Japanese Iris Gold Round 
Iberis sempervirens 

Linum perenne blue 

M yosotis semperflorens 

Phlox Queen 

Phlox Elizabeth Campbell 
Phlox Miss Lingard 

Phlox Nattie Stuart 

Phlox Bridesmaid 

Phlox Jules Sandeau 
Papaver Orientalis Mrs. Perry 
Polymonium Caeruleum 
Physostegia Virginica 
Peony Festiva Naycima 
Peony Margaret Gerard 
Peony Margaret Atwood 
Spiraea filapendula 

Spiraea vernusta 

Spiraea Japonic a 

Thalictrum flavum 

Tiaillea cordifolia 

Viola cornuta 

Veronica spicata blue 
Veronica spicata white 
Veronica spicata pink 
Veronica Longifolia subsessilis 
Veronica Incanna 
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Alice Van Leer Carrick, well known 
author and magazine contributor, 
writes of Bengal-Oriental Rugs in 
her new book, “‘Backgrounds of 
Oriental Beauty’”’ 


. Even if it was a reproduction; even 
if it was made in America, so lovely a rug 
as this; all in one piece; with woven, belong- 
ing fringes;a thick, deep, soft pile; and a 
lustrous sheen that wavered and changed 
whichever way you looked, just as a light 
wind ripples the tops of a wheat-field 
that’s the surest Oriental touch of all. . .” 





Individuality in your rugs— 

why not? This is the key- 

note of all thoughtful home 
furnishing. 


Send to us for a copy of “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty” 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 


16-18 West 39th St.. New York 





PENGAL-ORIENTAL RUG LARISTAN REPRODUCTION 
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In America’s Finest Homes 
v T ‘ . 
The Vose Grand Piano 
is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 


Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 


We challenge comparisons Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 
pattern also easy payment plan 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa. 
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Lighting 
Equipment 
that Pleases 


Y By a 
\ J ‘ 
if } = ‘ 


Qaeecs the lighting equipment for 
\Y your home as you select your furni- 
ture—not merely for utility but for 
beauty as well. In your living room this 
graceful Sheraton chandelier, with Sher- 
aton brackets to match, will enhance } 
the appearance of rugs, draperies, furni- 

ture and decorations, and you will be 
delighted with the result. 


A j 
“Notice the Lighting Equipment’ 





There are Sheraton designs suitable for each room in the home—charming 
chandeliers and brackets for living room, dining room and library and dainty 
pieces for bedrooms and halls A little brochure that illustrates and describes 
some of the Sheraton designs suitable for the moderately priced home will 
be sent you on request, together with the name of your local dealer who is 
privileged to show you Sheraton designs. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
222 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINO!s 
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The most important 
part of your garage 


Any style of roof will keep out the weather—any kind 


But 


properly designed, the garage doors will be an endless 


of building material will protect your car. unless 


source ol trouble and expense may even cause personal 
injury or damage to your car. 

Bex ause garage doors are opened and € losed several times 
a day, in all kinds of weather, they must be operated with 
a minimum of time and effort on your part, and wear and 
tear on the doors. The modern garage doorway, which 
meets these special requirements to the fullest extent, is 


equipped with 


Garage Door Hardware 


Garage doors hung on “ Slidelile’”’ slide and fold inside, 
flat against the wall, leaving a wide, clear space. Meets 
every requirement, from the one-car garage to doorways 
30 feet 
They cannot sag, do not expose a large surface to strong 
When closed, ** Slidetite”’ 


equipped doors fit tight and are absolutely weather-proof. 


wide. Doors move smoothly, with little effort. 


winds, and will not slam shut. 


“ Slidelile”’ meets the exac ting needs of the most important 


part of the garage in the most satisfac tory way. 


Be fore building a new garage or remodeling an old one be 
sure lo wrile for our free “Slidetite’’ book, -4. Contains 
many practical suggestions and illustrations of modern 
garage doorway ‘“‘Slidetite’’ may be oblained through 


jy 
hardware and lumber dealers everywhere. 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 


forany Uoor that Slides 


AURORA. ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Boston St. Loute Indianapolis 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., Led. 
Wianipesg LONDON, ONT Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘AiR-Way’’- 
the original sliding-folding window hardware 





©. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 





A Haneer 


Minanea,olls 
Philadelphia 




















Garden 















SHRUBS for 


NDER the far reaching branches of 

the hardwoods there is always a 
certain degree of light absorption. The 
profusely developed leaves catch the 
greater part of the light, permitting only 
a small quantity to pass to the ground 
below. But here and there, wherever 
there is a jagged opening in the leafy 
canopy, does the sun light dance upon the 
shrubs and bushes to be found growing in 
the damp soil of wooded regions. 

Light is by far the most important 
external factor affecting the form and 
structure of plant life, for the duration 
and intensity of the illumination may be 
either invigorating or restricting, creative 
or destructive. The growth of stem and 
roots is accelerated during periods of 
darkness while the leaves require a 
moderate amount of light for their most 
rapid growth. Buds begin their develop- 
ment only when the intensity of light 
has reached a definite stage. 

When intense light is received by true 
shade plants, they die, their chlorophyll 
being decomposed. But this is an excep- 
tionally rare occurrence in nature for the 
majority of plants are provided with 
devices which can take care of the excess 
illumination. Some have hairs for this 
purpose, others color the young foliage a 
red or a pale yellowish white, while still 
others are able to turn the blade of the 
leaf so that it will not receive quite so 
much light. 

It is light which is responsible for the 
places inhabited by various plants, for 
each type requires, in fact demands, a 
certain quantity and quality of light for 
its best development. It is for this reason 
alone that the flora of the fields and 


SHADY 


Viburnum aceri- 
folium is of that 
great family of 
woods y shrubs hav- 
ing white blossoms 
and brilliant fruits 


PLACES 


meadows, where there is a superabun 
dance of light, differs from that of th 
forest, where there is always obscurity, 
and it is for the same reason that the 
vegetation of the forest is quite distinc 
tive from that at the edge of the woods, 
where there is always a gentle half-light. 
Since each species of tree has its own 
distinctive type of foliage, the light which 
it permits to pass must also vary, and, 
based upon this characteristic fact, each 
tree site has its own peculiar underbrush. 
If this is transplanted to other conditions, 
it will either vegetate or gradually die 
These conditions must be taken into 
account when planting shrubs and bushes 
in a wooded garden. When ornamental! 
and decorative shrubs are considered for 
such sites, their number is exceptionally 
small, and even these few do not thrive 
when planted under a dense canopy of 
forest giants whose uppermost branches 
interlock, preventing the light from 
reaching the ground. Conditions are far 
better where the stand is not so dense 
and where the crowns permit partial 
illumination of the so‘l beneath them. 
Then, when the matted roots have been 
removed, and new soil added to a depth 
of one foot to that place where the shrub 
is to stand, it will usually thrive. Such 
plants should generally be set out in the 
fall, the months of September-October 
being best, but, above all, the plants 
selected must have a good root system. 
The most desirable evergreen species 
for such a locality is Mahonia (Berberi 
aquifolium). It is a shrub which is always 
attractive since it does not lose its foliage. 
But still the hard, leathery leaves change 
(Continued on page 128) 





If your soil contains no lime, if it is nourished and shaded by 
oaks, and if there is protection from sweeping winter winds, 
then mountain laurel, massed as it grows naturally, should 


thrive and be beautiful 
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Enjoy Soft Water 


from every faucet 
in Your Home 


No matter how hard your present water supply, a Permutit Water Softener will turn 
it softer than rain. No longer is it necessary to use powders, special soaps, or tainted 
rain water to overcome the ever present annoyances of hard water in your home. 


Without the use of chemicals, without any pumps or motors, without effort on your 
part, a Permutit Water Softener will deliver a clean, drinkable supply of delightful 
soft water from every faucet in your house. 


The softener is quickly connected into your raw water line; your regular water supply 
flows through it on the way to the faucets, and the wonderful Permutit automatically 
abstracts every grain of hardness, leaving it clear and delightful for every purpose. 


Permutit is installed in thousands of homes throughout the country whose families 
daily enjoy its many benefits. You can, too—just a turn of the faucet gives you un- 
limited quantities of absolutely soft water with all its wonderful advantages. 





Send for a copy of our interesting booklet, ‘“‘Soft Water for Your Home.”’ It is free— 


Permutit turns write today. 


Hard Water Soft 


It is easily connected into the water supply line 
in your basement or any other convenient spot. 
It 1s always at your service, regardless of dry 
spells, providing unlimited soft water from every 
faucet. The original Permutit material never has 
to be replaced as it is easily revivified from time 
to time with common cooking salt. 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Agents Everywhere 
The booklet tells you all about it. 

















In-The-Sink 
Electric 
Dishwasher 











Beautiful TILES — 


Quick — Easy — Efficient 





The Proper Bathroom Material 


Beauty of treatment, an unlimited decorative range, super- 
lative cleanliness, permanence of service, all around utility. 
These are some of the advantages of Tiles for bathroom 
walls and floor, some of the qualities which make them in 
every way proper for bathroom service. 

Each installation may be made distinctive. 

There is no need for sameness in bathroom appearance 
when Tiles are used, because Tiles afford the widest possible 
freedom of design, pattern, texture and color scheme. 


Consult your architect about tiles, or write lo:— 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 








315 7th AVENUE, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ANI In-The-Sink Electric Dishwasher is the quickest, easiest 
and most efficient way to do your dishes. Just take your dishes off 
the table—put them in the sink—press a button—they’re washed! 

A Sani costs no more to install than an ordinary old-fashioned sink. 
And nothing could be easier to use. You do not even put your hands 
in the water. What is more, you can wash doilies, napkins, cr other 
bits of fragile linen or lace in this wonderful machine. 


We will be glad to send you our Free Illustrated 
Booklet and to refer you to our nearest local 
branch office for a demonstration. Write today. 


S258ink Dishwasher Division 


209 West Randolph St. Dept. 1A, Chicago, Ill. 















































you may learn 
the cost of pipe corrosion 


NTIL your horne, your office or your factory 
becomes the victim of pipe corrosion you’ll 
never know the cost of leaking pipes. Then only 
will you realize that the plumber’s bill is but a 
small part of the expense. 


First there's the interruption of the office routine—the loss 
of production in the factory—the confusion in the home. 
Next come the plumber, the plasterer, the paper hanger or 
decorator. Then come the bills, with the inventory of 
losses which only fire or water can effect. 


Yet there is a safeguard against corrosion—-a genuine 
wrought iron pipe that resists the gnawing action of rust. 
A pipe with a life two to three times longer than steel—and 
a ‘‘per year”’ cost one-half to one-third the price. Leading 
architects, builders, factory owners and countless home 
owners specify it by name—and look for the name 
“Reading” on every length. 


Write today for our 
interesting booklet 

-“The Ultimate 
Cost.”” Then when 
you build, remodel 
or make pipe re- 


placements, insist 
upon the use of 
Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
—the pipe that 
endures. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought lon Pipe. 





“Reading on every length” 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
























American holly, if it can only be. given a 


House & Garden 


suitable situation, protected from too much 
sun and wind, becomes one of the hand- 


somest of native 


for 








SHRUBS 


to a bronze colored or fiery red after the 
first frosts of autumn. In spring, they are 
green again with newly developed shoots. 
\t this time too, they are covered with 
large masses of yellow flowers, which, after 
fertilization, produce bluish _ berries. 
Mahonia is not at all difficult to keep, but 
it should not be placed in a dry sandy soil 
and it should be protected from the icy 
blasts of winter. Lack of food and soil 
moisture make this shrub straggly in ap- 
pearance. Pruning is only necessary when 
it is too tall and when the lower leaves 
have disappeared, and then, under this 
circumstance, it is much better to replace 
the shrub with a younger growth. Propa- 
gation is carried out through seeds which 
develop rapidly. 

Some good shade enduring plants are 
furnished by species of Berberis of which 
B. japonica (Mahonia japonica), and B. 
darwini are the best. The former is some- 
times an intermediate host of wheat rust. 
This is also true of Berberis aristata which 
can exist in strongly shaded situations 
together with Berberis thunbergi. These 
species are propagated through seeds, 
layers, or through parting of old root 
stocks. 

The species of Cotoneaster are pri- 
marily used to fill in between other shrubs 
and bushes, and, since all of them do not 
require much light, any species can be 
successfully used for shaded spots. The 
evergreen, or partially evergreen species, 
prefer a somewhat protected situation, 
and this is especially true of the Asiatic 
species. These can be propagated through 
seeds or cuttings, the cuttings of evergreen 
forms being kept under glass. 

Quite a little shade can be endured by 
Ligustrum ovalifolium which retains its 


small 


SHADY 


(Continued from page 126) 













shrublike 


trees 


PLACES 


leaves far into the winter. The plant can 
be kept in almost any form by pruning, 
and then, too, it is quite unassuming in its 
soil requirements. Propagation can easily 
be carried out in the summer months 
through herb-like cuttings placed diag- 
onally into a shaded spot of the soil where 
they must be kept sufficiently moist. 
Then the roots quickly develop. 

Attractive underbrush is formed by 
Laurel whose flowers favorably compare 
to those of the Rhododendron. The twigs 
of the plant almost seem to crawl on the 
ground as if they could not support the 
masses of flowers which are so profusely 
formed during the spring. And when the 
autumn’s colder blasts have stripped th 
leaves from many trees and shrubs, the 
leathery leaves of Laurel are still bright 
green in color. The frost does not destroy 
it and neither is it capable of rolling up its 
leaves as is the case with Rhododendron 
When Laurel is placed among the soft 
woods this shrub appears to its best ad 
vantage, since its bright green leaves 
contrast so wonderfully with the monoto- 
nous green of the conifers. 

Kalmia (laure:) is not suited for places 
where the ground is wet. Older bushes 
should be transplanted in the spring 
Multiplying this bush is most rapidly and 
easily accomplished through layers. 

Exceptionally profuse in the coloring 
of their flowers are the varieties of 
Rhododendron. This plant will not en 
dure lime in the soil and requires much 
moisture in dry weather. Each of the 


many varieties and subvarieties can be 
rejuvenated and propagated true to forn 
through layers. Although the hybrids ar 
weaker and not quite as hardy as th 
(Continued on page 130) 





If California privet is allowed to 

grow undisturbed it will form a 

beautiful shrub and furnish 

sweet scented flowers for late 
summer 


Next to privet the most widely 
used shrub in America, Japa- 
nese barberry, with its flowers, 
fruit and foliage, has earned its 
popularity 
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Neighborhood children always construe the 
absence of a fence as an invitation to make a 
playground of even the best kept lawn. 
Then, too, the unfenced lawn is only too 
frequently an inviting short cut for the tardy 
school-boy, the carefree messenger, or the 
persistent canvasser, causing lasting injury 
to grass plot and shrubbery. 

An Anchor Weld Railing, such as illustrated, 
makes an ideal lawn enclosure. It is remark- 
ably strong in construction and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Full particulars regarding 
it can be promptly obtained from any A. P” 
office or sales agent below. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


shu 


Terre +. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Lemcke Bidg. 
MINEOLA, L. I., N.Y. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
541 Wood St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
48 Berry St. 


BAL Age MD. 
09 W. Franklin St. 
posTort, MASS. 
79 Milk St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
8 So. Dearborn St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Guardian Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Penobscot Bldg. : ce 
HARTFORD, CONN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
902 Main St. 604 La Salle Bidg. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 2494-G 
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HODGSON nciisis 


“A Pleasure to Live in” 





EOPLE who live in Hodgson Houses 

are enthusiastic in their testimonials. 
From all over the world come letters of 
highest praise and commendation. 


This is not only because Hodgson Houses 
are beautiful to look at, but because they 
are practical and built to last. The walls 
of these houses are made of red cedar, the 
frame of sturdy Oregon pine. 


in sections 
in a few hours with 


Hodgson Houses are made 
and easily erected 
unskilled labor. 


Send for catalog G. It shows many beau- 
tiful Hodgson Houses, also garages, play- 
houses and poultry-houses. Write to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


\ 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 























That is what you get by Staining your Siding, 


Twice the Beauty 
They sink into the wood and bring out the beauty of the grain and texture of 








Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 


F. J. Forster, Architect, New York 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 


Boarding and Timbers, as well 


as your Shingles with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The strong, pure colors of Cabot’s Stains are transparent. 


all kinds of lumber—siding, boards or shingles—with velvety depth and richness. 
A“ painty”’ coating would completely hide all of this natural beauty of the wood. 
Half the Cost—Cabot’s Stains cost less than half as much as paint; and they 
can be put on more than twice as quickly, reducing the labor cost—which is 
much the larger item—by more than half. Shortage of skilled labor will not 
hold up your work, because your own men can apply Cabot’s Stains or you can 
do it yourself, 

Wood Thoroughly Preserved—Cabot’s Stains are made of pure Creosote, 
which penetrates the wood, and “‘ wood treated with it is not subject to dry-rot 
or other decay.” —Century Dictionary. 

Lasting Colors—The colors wear as long as the best paint, and wear better 
because they do not crack or peel as paint does; and they are easily and cheaply 
renewed. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains alloverthe country. Send for stained ood samples free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
525 Market Street, San Francisco 24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 
Cabot's Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains 


Conservo Wood Preservatwe, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 












































































Ihe Yale Guard Lock 
ean be placed on any 
deor m additwn to its 


present lock 


ia appearance it is 


suitable tor the finest 
private of busimess en 
trance 

bor house garage 


apartment, store, offiwe 


warehouse and factor 










use. no lock gives equa 


security 


et the right 
kind ofa lec l 


OCKS that merely throw a short bolt 
across the gap between door and 
door-post, no longer protect you. Such 
locks the burglar of today can pick, pry 
or force open almost as easily as though 


he owned a duplicate key. 


But there is one lock which the most skilled or 


recKkiess h vusebreaker 


w Yalé Guard Lock shown above. 


For this lock has special burglar-proof qualities 
ull its own: at the turn of the key, two heavy, 
rd-bronze hook bolts interlock with the strike, 
ind are immovably held in this position by a 


} 


third bolt which wedges the two 


Have your hardware dealer or locksmith put 


a Yale Guard Lock on for you today 
usual booklet entitled 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5S. A 


Canadian Works at St. Catherine's, Ont 


€YALE Guard Locks 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


annot overcome 


Have You Ever Seen a 


Burglar's Kit?” will be sent postpaid on request 








SHRUBS 


Ruscus hypoglossum, 





House & Garde 


known as butcher’s 


broom, is a shrub somewhat similar in char- 
acter to smilax, suitable for southern planting 


fo r 


SHADY 


PLACES 


Continued from page 128) 


species itself, they can be successfully 
kept if placed in a protected situation. 
When transplanting, the plant should 
always have a large root system and large 
ball of soil adhering to it for best 
results 

\ good shade enduring plant is Vi- 
burnum, many species of which are excep- 
tionally well adapted for places more or 
less thickly shaded. They are well worth 
cultivating, are very attractive and excep- 
tionally decorative. In the dense twilight 
of the thick forest canopy these bushes 
will refuse to flower although they will 
exist in such unfavorable localities. The 
best forms are Viburnum lantana, V. 
dentatum, and V. acerijolium. The latter 
prefers a somewhat dry soil while the 
former does best in more moist type. 
Layers rapidly multiply this shrub. 

\ dwarf bush having evergreen foliage 
is represented by Skimmia japonica. In 
protected situations this plant will thrive 
although it may be placed in quite a deep 
shade. But then it requires a peaty soil 
with good drainage. It is a native of 
Japan and seldom attains a height of one 
foot. Propagation is carried out through 
seeds sown in a sandy peat under glass. 
Cuttings can also be taken in the fall and 
these must also ke placed under glass for 
root formation. A similar soil is de- 
manded by Gaultheria, a dwarfed creep- 
ing shrub having dark, leathery leaves. It 





Berberis aristata 
has racemes of vel 
ow pearl like flow 
ers that are followed 
by clusters of scarlet 
berries 


is most conveniently propagated throug! 
layers or suckers. Creep'ng in growth i 
also the japanese Exuvonymus radican 

Unrestricted in growth, this plant forms 
far-reaching branches along the ground 
which it covers like a carpet. Propagation 
is carried out through seeds. Euvonymu 
americana obovala can be used in a 
similar way, although it is more common 
as a climber. 

Ilex is also a well defined shade enduring 
plant, preferring a fresh, somewhat moist 
type of soil, rich in food value but not 
marshy. It is a plant quite slow in 
growth and will only withstand trans- 
planting in its youth. Older species can 
only be transplanted when exceptional 
care is taken not to disturb their root 
system. Ilex should not be exposed to the 
full glare of the winter’s sun. Propagation 
is carried out through seeds sown in 
boxes in the fall. One year later they 
begin to germinate. They can also be 
multiplied through cuttings. 

The yew, Taxus baccata, is the last 
of the shade enduring bushes to be men- 
tioned. It withstands quite a dense shade, 
is unassuming in its soil requirements, but 
grows very slowly, and for this reason 
alone it can only be used under certain 
special conditions. This is the only 
coniferous tree which will do well under 
the shade of other trees 

Dr. EF. BADE 
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There are many va- 
rielies of rhododen- 
dron similar in 
flower and foliage to 
this variety, ponti- 
cum hybrida 
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Harrisonburg, Va 
home of 

R. G. Alexander, 
Chicago 


Before and after 
remodeling 


A Renaissance 
effected by 
the “ase of 


Kolls “weer 
CFD 


Wood 


<=) Columns 


Here is an outstanding example 
of the effective use of the right 
Columns. Anyone planning to 
remodel or build should look 
into the adaptability of KOLL’S 
patent Lock-Joint Wood Col- 
umns. 


They are built to endure. 
KOLL’S Columns are accepted 
as standard for built-up columns 
among leading architects and 
contractors. 





If interested in Columns for Colonial 
Entrance, Porch or Interior use, send 
20c in stamps for Catalogue P 47 
Ifinterested in Pergolas, Shelter Houses 
and Garden Equipment, send 30c in 
stamps for Catalogue P 34 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 


Main Office and Factory Eastern Office and Showroom 


2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 6 East 39th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Factory, 421 Colyton St., Los Angeles 





























Safety Type R Residence Panel Board 











A Refinement that is 
also a Necessity 


When your lights go out, due to a blown out fuse, vour first thought 
is a call to the service station. But if you have a Safety Type Tri- 
umph Type R Residence Panel Board, that is no more necessary 
than if you had a burned out lamp. You simply change the fuse 
exactly as you would change your lamp. You can have this Panel 
Board located wherever it is most convenient to you, on the first or 
second floor. It is absolutely safe, simple, reliable ~and it costs no 
more than the old fashioned dangerous type! 


Write for “Wiring the Home for 
Comfort and Convenience” 

a book for Home Builders, full 
of useful practical information 


Arank: Adam 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 





Safety Type R Residence Panel Board 
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A. I. Du Pont Residence, Roslyn, L. IT. 


Ed 


A dignified Country House symmetrically arranged, with 


windows well spaced and set off by a wall of brick and a Tudor 


Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
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Stone roof of interesting and unusual color combinations. The 


aT, © 
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roof gives this home much of its individuality. 
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We should be glad to send you our booklet 
descriptive of Tudor Stone Roofs 


Pising-and Pelson- Slate-ompany 


Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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The initials of 
a friend 


You will find these letters on 
many tools by which electric- 
ity works. They are on great 
generators used by electric 
light and power companies; 
and on lamps that light mil- 
lions of homes. 


They are on big motors that 
pull railway trains; and on 
tiny motors that make hard 
housework easy. 


2 ae gre 


By such tools electricity dis- 
pels the dark and lifts heavy 
burdens from human shoul- 
| ders. Hence the letters G-E are 
more than a trademark. They 
are an emblem of service—the 
initials of a friend. 


te at tli 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HE beauty of gardens consists in 

harmony of form and color and 
perfume, so when one speaks of color in 
gardens he is met with the reply that the 
flowers are to supply the glowing ele- 
ment in the picture. This, however, is 
the answer of the merest rustic; we have 
seen gardens filled with most gorgeous 
blooms that in the end constituted a 
veritable anarchy of colors—a reign of 
terror, we might say, of hues clashing 
and threatening in the sunlight. The 
first element of a garden must be peace 
and the ideas of peacefulness that pre- 
viil in a given time or country may be 
estimated in the forms and colors of 
their horticulture; in the high walls that 
surround old-fashioned parterres we 
may read the intense desire for seclu- 
sion from the troublous outer world; in 
the open grounds of later years we can 
read the brotherly delight in a beauty 
shared with one’s neighbors. There is 
thus a tradition in gardenings as defi- 
nite as that of household architecture. 


PERSIAN AND ARABIAN GARDENS 
In the gardens of the Persians and 
Arabs, from which all our modern art 
of gardening seems to come in direct 
line, we find a careful study of the 
effects of color; the pools of running water 
are always arranged so as to reflect 
the flowers and shrubs of highest hues; 
the use of blues and reds in the fountain 
is very frequent; illuminated tiles are 
employed, as in the later Spanish and 
Portuguese guintas, to fill the basins, or- 
nament the walls and cover the stiles and 
seats. Arches of the gateways and the 
patios in gilt and all the colors of the rain- 
bow are the background for trees of the 
darkest and most lustrous greens. One 
must not object to us that many of these 
gardens today seem ugly and vulgar in 
their colors; we can hear the traveller in 
China and Egypt raise this point with 
some justice; in Spain where the landscape 
was stripped of its forest with some delib- 
eration, this fault may seem to have 
some bearing, if one does not remember 
that in the destruction of the foliage 
the whole color scheme was ruined, so 
that the elements intended to act prop- 
erly in contrast are now left to glare in 
nudity against the sky. We can note 
that in many cases the same decorations 
of tiles or azulejos that seem extrava- 
gant in the abandoned gardens, when 
carried out within the porches and 
apartments of the houses are very won- 
derful in their effect, showing that the 
original color scheme of the gardening 
| has been destroyed. 


ITALY’S CLASSIC STYLE 

The classic gardens of Italy set the 
fashion of white and green in garden 
colorings. It will be remembered that 
many of these old gardens were ar- 
ranged on the site of ruins, at a time 
when the recovery of ancient statuary 
was frequent and in a land where the 
foliage of cypresses and bays is very 
dark, and the flowers, for all their rich- 
ness, are touched with melancholy; we 
can see the hungry Italian soul tending 
at an early period to its highly painted 








COLOR IN GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 





House & Garde 








churches and its Della Robbia ceramic 
We are not even sure that the ancier 
Latins confined themselves to so simp 


a gamut of colors when we learn « 
traces of color being discovered on son 
of the marble masterpiec es of art, arg 
ing a use of polychrome far more ge1 
eral than earlier critics had been led t 
expect. It is also to be noted that unc 
the colder sun of Tuscany, Lombard 
and Venezia the use of color in the a 
chitecture of homes and churches grovy 
more intense and variegated 


CLIMATE AND COLOR 

Indeed, the effect of climate is an in 
portant element in this question; 
countries where the lights are intense « 
where the summers are short and tl 
winters extreme we find a stronger ten 
ency to provide the comfort and d 
light that come from gay tones ar 
cheerful lightings. In richly hued lan 
the cultivation of color seems to sma 
of luxury and aestheticism; but in cow 
tries like Scandinavia the gayest pot 
teries and decorations take on a plait 
tive character with their attempt to 
warm the home and the garden against 
the always promising snows. . InEng 
land where the art of France met in 
struggle with the Dutch, color, except 
for the red brick, almost entirely dis 
appeared from garden architecture; in 
North America the tradition of the col 
onists took the same direction; the wild 
roses against the rude stone walls o1 
wicket fences; the weathered gray and 
red barns gave the only tou h of color 
that our scenery knew. With late: 
years came the landscape gardening of 
republican France and the scenic effects 
inspired by Rousseau; the English for 
mal garden, and later the Italian and 
Spanish parterre; all of which had lost 
the color qualities of original gardening 
as derived from the Orient 

Color, which has reasserted itself in 
our houses and public structures, mu:t 
now be established again in its proper 
place in our gardens. From China, 
Japan and India have come motives of 
ancient garden structures, kiosques, arch 
ways, bridges, all full of richness in tiles, 
lacquers, and bronzes; we have orna 
mented gables, terra-cotta dragons and 
divinities, variegated lamps and glitter 
ing fountains. The renaissance of color 
is at hand; out in a suburb of New 
Jersey one could discover recently the 
exquisite beauty of an old green iron 
swan which had been painted to the 
hues of a snowy fowl that scattered 
water magically in the midst of a simple 
cropped lawn. Nobody who has seen it 
will ever forget the “Swallows Foun- 
tain” at Cintra in Portugal, a lovely 
domed kiosque of dull gilt plaster, the 
walls of tiles dark blue and gold set in 
a shadowy corner of the hills. The 
tinted houses on the shores of Posillipo, 
the glitter of the halls and patios of the 
Alhambra, the pinnacles of Venice, the 
colored roofs of Scandinavia and all 
the gleaming treasures of India and Asia, 
reveal to us that we have hungered for 
the joy and warmth that is in color, 
and color alone. Tuomas WALSH 
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Lennoe 


To equal this charming effect with your own draperies, 


send for our free booklet 


Them.” Please mention name of your favorite store. 
You’ve admired the draperies in so many of 
your friends’ homes. How did they get them 
to hang so perfectly—so gracefully? What 
kept the valance so smooth and even? How 
was that square cornice effect achieved? One 
answer will cover ev ery one of these questions, 
and dozens more:—“The Hook-on Drapery 


Supp prt!” 
DRAPERY SUPPORT 


Pat. Sept. 1916. Other patents pending. 














What is the Hook-on? Simply this—a “super” 
curtain support that actually does the same thing 
as any other combination of two or more rods, yet 
does it better, easier, quicker. Your drapes just 
hook on—with actual hooks supplied free with 
each support. No casings to make; no laborious 
fittings or careful adjustments! You can put a 
Hook-on on any window in two minutes; you 
can hang valance, side drapes and lace curtains in 
two minutes more! Ask your dealer to show you— 
or send his name and $1.00 and we'll send you one 
Hook-on Drapery Support prepaid; guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money refunded. 


““Drapes—and How to Hang 


Hook-On Manufacturing Corporation 


1828-32 Ingersoll Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Note these “Hook-on”’ features in support illustrated below: 


A: 


B:- 


Just slip support in screw head on 
wall or window casing D:- Note extension feature. 


Hook side drapes on inside. E:- Grooves for lace curtain rod. 


C:- Hook valance over top—as shown. 

















kitchen. 


double guarantee 


of users. 


There are different Sterling Ranges made to fit 
different kitchen requirements. 
Furnaces to heat various types of homes, so we 
invite you to make use of our Kitchen Planning 
in charge of 
expert, and our Scientific Engineering Service on 


Department, 


furnace installation. 


For your immediate information, we give a 
brief description of the five Sterlings illus- 
trated in this advertisement. 


Scientific Sterling: 


The most successful single 


Oven is 18 inches square, 


Double Sterling: 


Two roomy ovens on same level, one for gas and one for 
coal. Large four-hole cooking top, same for gas. An economi 
cal range to operate either in the large or small family. 
Considering its capacity it occupies but a very small amount 


of floor space, 48 inches. 


When You Build 


or remodel your home you want kitchen equip- 
ment which will be serviceable and convenient and 
finished to harmonize with the attractive modern 
A furnace which will insure summer 
comfort in the coldest weather. 

And it’s easy to obtain such equipment by de- 
voting a little time to investigating the 
makes of Ranges and Furnaces and finding out 
what each one is guaranteed to do. 

The record of Sterling Products backed by a 
leaves no doubt as to their 
ability, economy of operation, length of service. 

To aid in your investigation, we will be glad to 
send you booklets describing the Sterling Features 
which have enabled Sterling Products to pass the 
tests of the Magazine Proving Bureaus, to per- 
form the wonderful store demonstration of baking 
a barrel of flour with a single hod of coal, to save 
money and kitchen time in the homes of thousands 


Model ‘‘R’’ Coal Range: 


This is the famous Sterling that bakes a barrel of flour 
As it performs this feat, it will perform 
the smaller tasks in your home with proportionately greater 
ished top. 
many other exclusive features, standard equipment. 


with a hod of coal. 


ease and economy. Pol 


Sterling Gas Range: 


Of course one that will meet your pocketbook and size 
requirements. But you shouldn't miss seeing the full white 
enamel. Have your new range equipped with the Thermo 


static Oven Control to 


heat. No overdone meats, no raw baking. 


Sterling Furnace: 
The Sterling Furnace 


actually 


is famous because it has cut the 


cost of heating almost in two. 


stallation, plus the Sterling Furnace take guess work out of 
heating. They insure summer comfort in the coldest weather 


at a smaller cost. 


The Descriptive Booklets, Engineering and 
Kitchen Planning Service—Local Sterling 
Dealer’s name, any or all will be furnished on 
request and without obligation on your part. 


Sill StoveWorks, Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of the 


STERL 


oven, two fuel range made. 
no projec tions. 
with either fuel. Can be purchased with the built-in Com 
bination Gas and Coal water heater which saves room, extra 
plumbing and vent flue connections. 





various 


Different Sterling 


a Domestic Science 


Bakes perfectly 


Patented broiler and 


insure constantly uniform 


The Scientific Sterling In- 

































late Serves 


\ indoors 





6 Bee formal colonial stairway and attrac- 
tive roof illustrate the widely diversified uses 
of slate. 


Usage, form and coloring may differ 
widely but all slate possesses beauty and un- 
surpassed permanence and serviceability. 


The mellow tone of a slate re of 1s as restful 
as the hues of an autumn wood. Variety of 
colorings, greens, purples, browns, reds, blues, 
yellows, mottled and variegated effects as well 
as greys and blacks permit the use of slate in 
any architectural scheme either indoors or out. 


Whether on roof, stairs or garden walk slate 
outlasts the centuries, defying time and the 


c lements. 


lireproofing and insulating properties well 
adapt slate for flat or sloping roofs, chimney 
tops and coping while the sure footing provided 
by its velvety surface makes slate most appro- 
priate for stairs, hearths, porch paving, garden 
walks and other underfoot uses. 


Unequaled sanitary features recommend slate 
for base, wainscoting, sills, sinks, shelving, 
tubs, septic tanks and wherever an impervious, 
easily cleaned surface 1s desired. 


May We Sé) d Vou a booklet showing the 


sf 


Ve P 
varied 171a00) and outdoor uses of slate? 
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DER ITS USES 








NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 

















THE 


‘i esthetic germ is rampant. 
I:verywhere one feels the stir of its 
contagion, whether it be in drawing room, 
art gallery or auction room. The talk is 
largely of architecture and decoration 
and the renewal of the early handicrafts; 
the quest is for furniture and furnishings 
that will give flavor and verve to the 
home. Just How all this is to be assem- 
bled harmonibusly is not quite patent to 
the uninitiated, but nevertheless there is 
an awakened interest, an eagerness to 
join in the vortex of esthetic seekers, that 
leads eventually to the casting in of one’s 
lot either with the camp of the ultra 
modernists or remaining with the more 
conservative followers of tradition. 

But the danger of it all lies in the super- 
ficial desire for effect. So many of us are 
like the man in the parable who built his 
house, without foundations, upon the 
sands. Decoration is often looked upon 
by the layman as a sort of garment of 
fashion which can be laid aside after a 
few seasons’ wear. It is too expensive 
a proposition nowadays to go deeply into 
the fundamental foundations of building 
from which decoration gradually and 
naturally evolved and developed. That 
implies a home, and how many people 
occupy the same house even for one 
generation? And so the modern tent 


TIMBE 


House & Garden 


For the Colon 

or Early Amer 
can room the) 
is plenty of pri 
edent for ceili) 
beams in stru 
tural necessiti 


R ED ROOM 


dweller, light-heartedly, hangs his walls 
with burlap over which is laid a thin wash 
of rough plaster. He superimposes his 
ceiling with attachable beams, or frescoes 
it with “antique” patterns, to make it 
look old, and presto! he asks you to ad 
mire his Italian room. The stage is al! 
set for old brocades and needlepoint 
hung upon the carved frames of Italian 
furniture. 

There are happily those, however, who 
realize the beauty of permanency and i! 
they cannot afford the magnificence of 
an Italian villa, or the stately grandeu: 
of an English country house, they ar 
satisfied with something less pretentious 
and perhaps more genuine. And th 
beauty of these more humble dwellings 
lies in the frank, honest presentment of 
a given prototype. 

In certain types of the English house 
and in the early period of Colonial build 
ing, the timbered room was in high favor 
and its charm still lingers for those of us 
who love simplicity and a more demo 
cratic way of living. Sincerity is her 
expressed in the frank exposing of its 
supporting framework, which was firmly 
rooted in the integrity of its structure 
for the frame of a house in those days was 
made very solid and substantial, every 

(Continued on page 136) 





The spacing of the ceiling beams here has been utilized io tie 
the architecture of the mantel into the architecture of the room 
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Grand Ra pids 


The Stuyvesant 


in Every Home 


The Spinet desk combines beauty and usefulness more 
hier be than any other furnishing in the home. Asso- 
ciated as it is with the Colonial history of this country, 
the Spinet desk holds a warm spot in the hearts of all 
real Americans. Surely no home can be considered com- 
plete unless a Spinet desk occupies a definite part of it. 


Shaw Spinets are actual beauty spots in the nation’s 
homes; yet they are wholly practical, the “private offi- 
ces” of thousands of women, places for the keeping of 
household accounts and for personal correspondence. 


Handsomely designed in many sizes, styles and pat- 
terns, soundly constructed and beautifully finished, 
Shaw Spinets satisfy every taste at prices that appeal. 






This Shop Mark 
identifies coery 
Shaw S pinet. Our little booklet"A Beauty Spot in Every Home” will interest you. 


Write Dept. 49 giving name of your local furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








_ A Distinguished Georgian Lamp 
| THIS TABLE LAMP, cre- 


ated in the late-Georgian 
spirit, would grace the Salon 
Its simple 









of an Empress. 
| dignity and en- 
|  thralling beauty 
| render it the last 
| word in refine- 
ment. 


Finished in Adam 
Green Enamel, with 
| gleaming high lights 
of Burnished Silver; 
Shaft of Elfin Green Crystal, cut and 
engraved; Shade of Empire influence, 
Putty color with pale Rose lining. Other 
Color combinations may be Gold and 
Silver, with Royal Blue Crystal; or mel- 
low French Gold and Ebony, with Amber 
Crystal. 


Visit our Studios where you 

may view a comprehensive 

Collection of artistic fitments 

covering every lighting require- 
ment, 

No. 35842 


Prices on request Height 29'¢ inches 


Robert Phillips Company, Ine. 


Artisans in all Metals 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue. 40th St., New York City 
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MANTELPIECES os 
JEIREPLACG GQuIPMmE 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL PIECES 


An interesting shipment of antique mantels, grates, 
andirons, etc., personally collected by Mr. Todhunter 
in England. An exceptional opportunity to secure 





unusual pieces at very moderate prices. 
Illustrated catalogue upon request 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











That Ypsilanti Furniture is outsell- 
ing by such a wide margin is very 
definitely due to the fact that it is 
better furniture and entitled to the 
preference exhibited by the women 
of the country. 


More than3,000 furniture merchants 
sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will 
be glad to give you the name of 
the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED At gual co 
Ionia, Mich 


YPSILANTI 


Reed and PLUIRNITURE 














when you see this new 


built in oven 


beauty and ethciency. 


up under the cooking. It is a gas flame from 


kerosene Vapor! It is not a wick flame. 





























A turn of the lever regulates the heat to 
any degree. There is a small burner just 
for simmering. You can cook every dish, 


from soup to dessert, quickly and well. 


| Ie will keep its good looks 


The built-in oven has the 
“baker's arch” 
ented he at 
assure even cooking. It will 


and our pat- 
distributor, to 





The F lorence 


its good looks for years. 


Florence 
will that 
The price is $110, plus 


has not vet received this newest 


model, write us and we see 


you are supplied 
from our nearest ware- 


freight charges 


housing point 


Write for interesting booklet 
Please send us your name so that we can 
mail you a copy of our booklet, “Pointing 
the way toa cool kitchen.” 
CENTRAI 


OIL & GAS STOVI 





More Heat— Less Care 


If the store (hardware, department, or fur 





The Aristocrat 
of the Kitchen 


y' )U will get a fresh idea of what an oil stove can be 
Florence Range with the 
It makes the whole kitchen live up to its 


Merely touch a match to the Asbestos Kindler, and in 
a few moments vou have an intensely hot, blue flame close 





The Big Burner 
The flame in the 
big burners is close 


under the cooking. 
The Acat is easily 
regulated, 


Leveler pan. This modern range is made of heavy 
Oneachlegwihe steel plates and is finished in sunny white 
ne cae porcelain enamel, with nickel trimmings 
cheap athe and black enameled frame. It will keep 


niture store 


accommodate the largest -sized roasting- 
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CO., Dept. 540, Gardner, Mass. 
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OIL RANGE 
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The ceiling beams in this room are not a conspicuous 
part of ils design, but serve to add incident and char- 
acter to the room 


THE 


TIMBERED 


ROOM 


(Continued from page 134 


part of it revealing the beauty of genuine 
craftsmanship. It needed no wall cover- 
ing to conceal loose jointing or defective 
construction, but served as the final 
finish of the completed room. It is true 
that the timber was generally roughly 
hewn, the builder making no pretense of 
attempting a fine finish but therein again 
lay its charm, for it looked just what it 
really was, an expression of honest work- 
manship that was both virile and strong. 
The very texture of the wood was inter- 
esting because it was hewn by hand and 
possessed all the delightful inaccuracies 
of individual handling, and with the help 
of time, the natural beauty of the grain 
and the varied colors inherent in the 
wood, became more and more pronounced. 

With such a perfected framework to 
start with, our early builders then occu- 
pied themselves with simply inclosing 
one room from the other, and then sealirg 
the whole structure from the wind ard 
cold of out-of-doors. This consisted in 
laying floors and in plastering the s¢c- 
tions between the uprights of the walls. 
rhe interdependent relation between 
architecture and decoration of these early 
rooms is so apparent, because it grew out 
of the spontaneous need of the architec- 
ture itself. At first, it confined itself to 
the contrast in texture and color of the 
flooring and ceiling with the frame, and 
in the strong contrast of the plastered 


wal's with the dark values of all the wood 
Later on, in the further development of 
the style, wood paneling was used to 
sheath the plaster, and cornices and man- 
tels and other details fashioned from 
wood, gave opportunity to the wood 
carver to show his skill; to the worker in 
metals to create appropriate hardware, 
lighting fixtures and fire-place furnishings, 
to the weavers for making suitable fabrics, 
and to the cabinet-maker to display his 
ingenuity as a furniture designer. We find 
that the art of decoration then existed 
only as an essential part of architecture 
and that it was never detached, nor stood 
as a thing apart, from its environment 

Unfortunately, today, the building of 
a house is not such a simple affair as it 
was in the past. Materials and work- 
manship have soared to unbelievable 
heights and yet a plea can be made for 
retaining horesty of purpose and a respect 
for those fine traditional things in build 
ing which will ever call forth our deep 
admiration. Why debase a particular 
style that is founded upon certain struc 
tural principles by employing flimsy, 
pasteboard, or other equally poor imita 
tions? We will find that the original 
meaning and the character of the whole 
structure will fail of its real mission. 
Modern living requires modern building, 
and we cannot slavishly reproduce an 

(Continued on page 138) 





For a room with boarded side x 
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valls, a wooden ceiling is almost 


a necessity from the stand point of appropriateness 
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\MERICA Is STILL SHORT 
Over A MILLION Homes 
—Lsterary Digest 
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Monarch Casement Hardware, the 
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Monarch Metal Products Company Your Home 
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lated), an electric broiler and three cooking discs. 
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Coal for Winter—Electricity for Summer—— or Both at Anytime 


Send for Descriptive Booklet E 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
THE T. G. ARROWSMITH CO. ROBERT P. BURTON 


or 


180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 7 30 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Also manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
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What Denotes 
Good Plumbing? 


iy you have had the foresight to install 













“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 

in your house you are not our prospect. 
If you did not, you will want to know : 
the goodness and eventual economy of 
“Tepeco” ware because some day you will 
be looking for new plumbing. 


A white surface typifies cleanliness—as 
long as it stays white. It insures ready re- 
moval of dirt stains—as long as the surface 
lasts. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have a sur- 
face that is rmanently white because the ware 
beneath the Bowe is of basic clay material. Clay and 
glaze, being of common origin, can be fired or baked 
into one homogeneous mass—solid, substantial and 
permanent. It may be cleaned and scoured without 
wearing away this surface. It resists dirt and is imper- 
vious to acids, 


















Bec ause of our limited production and our inability 
to meet the demand for fi PECO AIll-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures, you may not be able to secure the exact style 
of toilet or lavatory that may be specified. The virtue 
of TEPECO ware is such that it will pay you to 
change to a type available rather than forego the 
advantages of TEPECO products. Let the star and 
circle trade-mark be your guide. 






































If you intend to build or renovate your 
bathroom, write for our instructive boo: 


“Bathrooms of Character.” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Boston New York San Francisco 








architecture that was created to fit past 
conditions, but if we legitimately follow 
a style that is reminiscent of the past, 
retaining the fundamental principles that 
made that style good, yet making it 
unmistakably of the present, it is almost 
certain to be beautiful and well adapted 
to present-day needs. 


FARM HOUSE FEVER 

The awakening to the charm of these 
early Colonial houses brought about a 
tremendous vogue for buying old farm- 
houses or the more pretentious houses of 
the wealthier Colonists and restoring or 
remodeling them. If time has somewhat 
maltreated them, at least structurally, 
they are sound and durable and correct. 
It costs comparatively little to make 


them habitable again. 


But, unfortunately, their numbers are 
limited and those who are not fortunate 
enough to secure an old house, or who 
perhaps prefer building a new one of their 
own, frequently resort to all kinds of 
expedients to secure satisfying results. 
As I said before, the most important 
feature of a timbered room, aside from 
its integrity of structure, is the quality, 
texture and color of its wood. Age, of 
course, gives it a patine that no artifice 
can contrive. For this reason wood that 
his been well seasoned by time is eagerly 
sought for. Old barns that are in good 
preservation sometimes yield unexpected 
treasure. The sturdy beams and wide 
boards from which they were built can 
rarely be duplicated today. So this 
material is preciously preserved and then 
metamorphosed into a room that pre- 
sents all the charm of the old, combined 
with all the comforts required by modern 
living. The floor of a charming timbered 
room that I know of was built of wide 
mahogany staves that had been shipped 
from Manila as casings for certain kinds 
of merchandise. They had to be cut 
into a uniform size and milled, but, af- 
ter they were laid and properly finished, 
they made a truly sumptuous floor. The 
walls were half-timbered, and the wood 
utilized for the walls and beamed ceiling 
was old and well-seasoned. 

Another splendid adaptation of the 
old Colonial type which I think worthy 
of mention is a country house that was 
built in the spirit of the early Colonists. 
Che carpenters and wood carvers of the 
very early days were in reality ship 
builders, who devoted their leisure time 
to the building of houses and later in 
embellishing them with carving. This 
ornamentation was reminiscent of Eng- 


THE TIMBERED ROOM 


(Continued from page 136) 
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lish design, of course, and yet it revealed 
an individuality of its own, for, though 
cruder than its English prototypes, it 
conformed to its own particular climate 
and environment, and to the different 
treatment required by native woods 
Much of the charm of these old houses, 
too, lay in the individual craftsmanship 
displayed by various artisans. 

With some such idea in mind, the 
architect of the house I speak of em- 
ployed the services of a number of ship 
builders who happened to be out of work 
Being very adept workmen in the han 
dling of wood, they achieved a remark- 
able success, especially in the construction 
and finish of the hall and living room 
Some timber from an old ship that had 
lost its usefulness was procured, and this 
was utilized for the walls and ceilings of 
these rooms, and what a soft silvery tone 
the wood had taken on through long 
exposure to wind and weather, a patine 
that age and usage alone can give. 


THE AUTHENTIC FRAME 

Structurally, too, the frame was what 
it should be—a substantial, solid and 
unified thing unlike the ordinary modern 
dwelling where the architect, in attempt- 
ing to imitate the old style, but neglecting 
to study the source from which its real 
beauty springs, first builds a frame, then 
conceals it and later applies a finish 
which tries in various ways to take on 
the semblance of the structure itself. 
If the frame is genuinely good, then the 
finish will naturally be good too, if it 
solves the problem of modern living, 
against a traditional background. 

To achieve a pleasing color and tex- 
ture for this interior finish, there are, of 
course, certain methods for antiquing 
new wood which are so skillfully done, 
that it is difficult for the layman to dis- 
tinguish the new from the old. This 
process is perfectly legitimate if it frankly 
proclaims itself a reproduction and does 
not attempt to pass itself off as an an- 
tique. It is, however, rather an expensive 
process, for to be done properly it must 
be handled by an expert. 

The things we quarrel with, decora- 
tively speaking, are not the good repro- 
ductions or adaptations, but the cheap, 
sham imitations of genuine materials 
that at once stamp a room with the mark 
of ignorance or pcur taste. If we would 
have a timbered room, let it be an expres- 
sion of frankness and sincerity, executed 
with masculine virility and fashioned 
from materials that are both solid and 
genuine. HANNA TACHAU 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


\ HAT to Cook anp How To Cook 
ir. By Nannie Talbot Johnson. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

What appeals to us most in this cook 
book is the fact that the author sup- 
plies a very encyclopaedic table of con- 
tents as well as a very complete index. 
Now there is nothing more disconcert- 
ing in the world than trying to find out 
how to make “Eggs a la Reine” if you 
haven't a good index or table of con- 
tents. You cannot very well look for 
Reine, it isn’t done; nor can you look 
for d /a because it is neither a Mohamme- 
dan prayer book or a French dictionary 
in which you would look for the method 
of cooking an egg! Now this may seem 
far fetched in a book review of this 
kind, but it isn’t. The minutes speed 
while one searches at length for a rec- 
ipe in an ill planned cook book. After 
all, all cook books teach cookery more 
or less, but this book is very conven 
iently made up, succinct in each bit of 
direction that it gives, and furthermore 





it covers the field of cookery terminology 
as well as any one cookery book could. 

We do wish, however, for we have a 
passion for the NEW, that Mrs. John- 
son had hinted at the syrup gauges, etc., 
for exact candy cookery, for many a 
woman could use this book who is mak- 
ing candy for a living, even though she 
(the author) only designed it for home 
use, as much candy is made in the home 
for sales purposes. 

Some of the things she has not for- 
gotten (and many cook book writers 
have) are these: Ways of Preparing 
Food for Cookery: Egging, Larding, 
Daubing, Boning, Trussing. In another 
section: Measurements. In another: 
Garnishes and Suggestions for Serving 
Meats that are to be Served Hot. In 
this we have food for cookery and 
thought, that should never be omitted 
from such a book but which often is. 
The garnishing of food is as fine an art 
as the cookery. Oftentimes the failure 
(Continued on page 140) 
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The Range 
That Fits 
the Weather 
BURNS GAS AND COAL OR WOOD 


rTHE wonderful Duplex-Alcazar 
I is the three-fuel stove—enables 
you to keep your kitchen warm in 
winter—cool in summer—fits the in- 
between seasons, and cooks perfectly 
with all fuels. 






Winter 


gether—the change from fuel to fuel 
is Instantaneous. 

Cuts fuel bills too—makes for better 
cooking efficiency and comes in sizes 
and styles to fit, every kitchen need 
and every purse. Every type of rang: 
a ‘ . from kerosene gas cook stoves to a 
You see, it burns either gas and coa 
or wood—burns them singly or to- 


large line of gas ranges bear the trade 
mark “Alcazar.” 


See the quality dealer 
in your town or write 
us direct 
ALCAZAR RANGE 
& HEATER CO. 
410 Cleveland Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






/ QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES 


Every Type, Style and Price 
{ oe oe very Fuel —. 
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SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 
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Dean C. 
IR a detter kitchen and pantry, use WHITE HOUSE 
Steel Units. Manufactured in a Unit System, enabling 

us to fill practically any space by combining units. 






alk 


vA Nee 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Osborne Residence, 






Send us your plans for sketch and estimate. 


Catalogue on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


133 West 44th St. New York 


Established 1840 




















Residence of Walter M, Collins, Builder, Bayside, L. I. 


Insulated with Cabot's Quilt. 


Make Your House Like a Thermos Bottle 


Keep It Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer, 
by insulating it with 


CABOT’S “QUILT” 


UILT insulates the whole house. It saves the heat in Winter, giving you 
full value for your coal and reducing costs about half. It keeps the heat 


out in Summer, making the house cooler. 


Stained with Cabot's Creosoie Stains 


Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves your money and keeps you comfortabk | 
all the time. No investment that you can make will earn such dividends as 
Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor’s bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 


Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One layer has insulating power equal to twenty- 

eight layers of common building paper. 
Build Warm Houses 

It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 


Sample of Quilt sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 


8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 
Agents Everywhere 

Also Cabot's Creosote Stains 





































Aprotection | 
that pays for itself | 
many times 








SHAPCO SHIELDS 
will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 


| SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


 GLASS,MARBLE erMETAL TOPS 
SopeEMANN Hear &. Power Co. 


2304 Morean ST St. Louis,Mo. 






















































































Better Preservation of Food 
in YOUR home 


Not only does Frigidaire—the modern elec- 
tric refrigerator—remove forever from your 
home the uncertainty, the muss, the general 
dissatisfaction of “taking ice” but by per- 
fectly preserving your food it safeguards the 
health of your whole family. 


Food kept in Frigidaire retains all its fresh- 
The dry cold air that constantly cir- 
culates through the food compartments of 
Frigidaire is automatically maintained at a 
temperature that science has proved to be 
correct to preserve perfectly the healthful 
goodness of food. 


ness. 


Frigidaire is placed in that part of the house 
which is most convenient to you—not the 
ice man. It operates on ordinary house- 
light current at a low cost. 


There is a size Frigidaire to meet your par- 
ticular requirements that can be purchased 
at a moderate cost upon convenient terms. 


Write for booklet H.G.-10 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 











Frigidaire mechanism can also 
be installed in your own ice-box 
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(Continued from page 138) 


of food is not in the cookery but in its 
service. She hints at this in this wee 
chapter but we rejoice that she did say 
something. of it. Her chapter on how 
to prepare Garnishes for meats include 


20 ways, aspics, potatoes, timbales, etc. 
Nor has she slighted the growing 
hoard of vegetarians! The book is de- 


lightfully contrived to spread joy among 
these folk too who are either volunta- 
rily or involuntarily prevented from eat- 
ing “ye gude” red meat. A chapter on 
cereals and macaronis, a chapter on de- 
licious salads about which we can say 
no more or get too famished to finish 
this, will win the affection of a multi- 
tude 

The book is excellently printed. In 
the back of it is a nice sheaf of blank 
pages for culinary memorabilia and ip 
the front of it directions for the veriest 
beginner in pottery and pannia. What 
more could one desire? E. P 


oo AnD Home”, by Greta 
Gray, A. M., published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

‘There comes a time for most people 
when they must be practical, when they 
have done with flights of literary or 
romantic fancy. This time is usually 
when they are about to build a house, 
and, indeed, in this great adventure they 
have need of all the practical help avail- 
able 

We recently reviewed, in these pages, 
the most practical building book that 
had ever come to our attention (“The 
Construction of the Small House’, by 
H. Vandervoort Walsh), and are glad 
to add another, though somewhat dif- 
ferent one to it. This new book is one 
of Lippincott’s Home Manuals, with a 
subtitle which describes it as “‘A Manual 
and Text Book of Practical House Plan- 
ning.” 

In part it covers the same ground as 
Mr. Walsh’s book, and in part its scope 
includes some other things which may 
equally well be included in the home 
builder’s realm of knowledge. Mr. 
Walsh did not attempt. to deal with the 
house from “sanitary, economic, social 
and architectural” aspects: his title, 
indeed, confined him fairly closely to 
construction. 

The author of “House and Home”, in 
successive divisions of text and _ illus- 
tration, deals with location, plans, plan- 
ning, materials and construction, plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting and built-in con- 
veniences and labor savers. The subjects 
are all covered in an excellently lucid 
manner, with very good illustrations of 
technical yet simplified character. The 
information given is complete and well- 
arranged, and should prove of the great- 
est possible help to any reader of rea- 
sonable intell' gence 

In order to discuss exterior design the 
author has made a little illustrated ex- 
cursion back into “Ancient and Mediae- 
val Architecture”, which gave us a 
momentary thought that perhaps it isn’t 
kind to worry people who are about to 
build a bungalow with the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, and S. Maria della Sa- 
lute, but on second thoughts we remem- 
bered that there is not very much of 
this kind of architectural education per 
capita in the United States, and that 
a familiarity, even superficial, with ar- 
chitectural history cannot but help gen 
eral appreciation and add to the sum of 
the world’s knowledge. 

Leaving the historic aspect of archi- 
tecture, the questions of “interior design 
and arrangement, the grounds and the 
business of building” are discussed, fol- 
lowed “by alterations, the farmhouse 


and multiple houses in community 
groups.” Nor does this exhaust the 
scope of the book, for it includes even 


“town planning”’ and “owning versus 


renting.” 
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The fact that each chapter is follow: 
by a list of study questions, and th 
the last chapter is one of suggestions t 
teachers in no sense affects the book 
value to the lay reader, but makes 
the only book of its kind which woul 
be practically useful in planning an 
giving a study course on home build 
ing. A good bibliography is included 
and an index. 

In a field in which there are admit 
tedly a great many books which ar 
either too technical to be understand 
able by the layman, or too loosely and 
amateurishly written to afford any pel. 
this new manual should get a wide wel 
come and should fill a need which ha 
been in continuous existence because of 


the many impractical books on hom: 
building which have seemed to offer 
help but failed. M. P. 


“ 


HE Fern Lover’s CoMPANION”’, by 
George Henry Tilton. Little, Brown 
and Co. There is hardly another plant 
more completely satisfying than ferns 
Also its numerous varieties offer an op- 
portunity for fascinating study. This 
handbook is designed to stimulate in- 
terest in the ferns and to aid the stu- 
dent in learning their names and mean- 
ing. It tells how to recognize and iden- 
tify each family and species and explains 
methods of reproduction, individualities, 
seasons and locations. R. H. P. 


ARDENING Unper GLaAss”’, 

F. Rockwell. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. This is one of the 
most helpful and complete books on 
the greenhouse we have ever seen. Those 
qualities in a book seem to come always 
when the author has actually done the 
thing himself. And it is so perfectly evi- 
dent that Mr. Rockwell has had a good 
time in practice, from the period of his 
first “‘sunshine shanty”, that the reader 
is strongly tempted to follow his ex- 
ample. In fact, the whole business of 
gardening under glass is made so simple 
and attractive that you are practically 
unable to resist the temptation to try 
it for yourself. 


by F. 


EDEEMING OLp 
Amelia Leavitt Hill. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

With building costs in the unstable 
(though mostly rising) uncertainty to 
which we have almost become accustomed 
since the war, more houses have been 
altered or remodeled than ever before. 

To a few adventurous souls who fan- 
cied the idea of making over the ruin- 
ous old houses on abandoned farms, 
the problem of alterations and trans- 
formations has always appealed as being 
rather good fun: a sort of romantic 
lark. Also, ingenuity could be made to 
take the place of a good deal of cash 
outlay, and to produce a finished effect 
which, if it was even fairly well done, 
gave its creators more real satisfaction 
than the impersonal outlay of vast sums 
of money could buy for the owner of 
an expensive “show place.” The alter- 
ation of an old house brought back 
much of the personal equation that is 
too often lost in modern architecture. 
Some of the more hardy alterationists 
went so far as to do a considerable por- 
tion of the actual work themselves, and 
they revelled in the quaint creations of 
the village blacksmith, and other local 
artificers. 

There has been relatively little avail- 
able in book form for the instruction 
or even for the inspiration of those who 
plan to remodel an old house. Photo- 
graphs and plans of the houses in their 
original state are often impossible to 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Residence of Mr. Robert Ha.g, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Carroll Thayer, 
Designer and Builder 


A Better Use for Wall Space 


Why let your heating system 
interfere with interior decora- 
tion? With steam and hot water 
systems your rooms are clut- 
tered up with iron radiators, 
taking up space which might be 
put to better use. 

By using the Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator your house will be 


heated in the most healthful 
way, volumes of pure, fresh, 
warm air, automatically humidi- 
fied, brought in through in- 
conspicuous registers in the 
walls or floors. 

And the economy 
Health Heat is remarkable, as 
we shall be glad to prove to you. 


Send for “Kelsey Achievements,” and any other 


heating information you desire. 


New York: 
565-K 
Fifth Avenue 


HE KELSsE 


Boston: 
405-K 
P. O. Sq. Bldg. 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








Brockville, Can., Canada Feundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
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Banish Garbage Forever! 


_ Drop 
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Reg. U. 
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all waste here 
























ET the modern, step-saving 
4sanitary Kernerator be your 
“garbage man” when you build 
that new home! Thousands of 
Kernerators in use for years 
throughout the country have 
solved for their owners the prob 
lem of garbage and waste disposal 
for all time. 
All refuse, dropped into the con 
venient hopper door, falls to brick 
combustion chamber in basement 
There, all combustibles are burned 
completely, while non-combus 
tibles (tin cans and metallic 
waste) are sterilized and removed 
occasionally with ashes. 








Consult your architect, or write to 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


1025 Chestnut St. 
Wis. 





Milwaukee, 
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“Oakland's first frame house”"—shown on signboard of illustration 


Proves Redwood’s Permanence 


N 18490—during the Gold Rush—when Oakland was an unnamed village 
| Moses Clapp, her first American citizen, built this house using Redwood 
| shakes for siding. Today Oakland is a metropolis of seven cities with a com 
| bined population of nearly 400,000, 





This first American home—nearly three quarters of a century old—is con 
vincing proof of Redwood's permanence. The natural, odorless preservation 
which protects Redwood against fungus rot and insect activity makes Redwood 
| ideal for siding, shingles, gutters, porch columns, mouldings, balusters, per 
| golas and summer houses, stair and foundation timbers—for exterior con- 
| struction, wherever there is exposure to climatic variations and moisture. 
Grade for grade Redwood costs no more than woods that cannot compare 
with it for rot-resistance. 
Before you »uild write for our “Redwood Homes Booklet.” To Archi 
tects and Builders we will gladly send our “Construction Digest.” 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3081 McCormick Bldg 923 Pershing Sjuare Bidg 311 California St Central Bldg 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illino's rHE PACIFIC LUMBER CO 
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Thousands of Women Free 
from Drudgery with the 


WALKER 
DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


Dishwashing is the one job that cannot be sent 
ovt cf the house, cannot be accumulated for a 
werk to be done by extra help, cannot be put off 
ur il tomorrow until you are feeling better or have 
more time, 


What the WALKER Will Do for You 


The Walker washes, rinses and dries the dishes.for a meal or a day in ten minutes, leaving them 
sparkling,free from streaks or towel marks,and practically sterilized. You only push the button and 
turn the valve. Thousands of women testify that they could not keep house withent it. New Home 
Builders and Architects should think of the Walker as a kitchen necessity like the range or sink. 


The WALKER Is Backed by Manufacturers of Experience 


The manufacturers of the Walker Dishwasher Write today for full particulars, giving us your 
and Dryer have for years devoted their ‘een dealer s name. F 
entire thought to perfecting a machine that 

would free women from this drudgery. The 
models now offered to the public, both 
portable and permanently installed, are the 
greatest time savers of any electrical house- 
hold appliances on the market. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 227 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please Use This Coupon 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 227 Walton Sr., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the 


WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER —Portable,—Permanentiy Installed. , 


IE 5a nies ob mare cenha en oni ated ; al 





Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Inst 
and Thousands of 
Housekeepers 


‘ ; Arrangements can 
Ld made for prices, easy terms and demon- 
stration with your Lighting Company, Elec- 
trical or Hardware Dealer or Department 
Store. 
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Each length of Ana 
conda Brass Pipe car- 
ries the Trade-Mark 
stamped in the metal 

4 permanent means 


of identification 
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Clogged Pipes 
A 


[THOUGH the faucet has been open- 
ed wide, this ordinary iron supply 


pipe can deliver only a thin stream of 


discolored water. 
enemy of iron 


Rust—the inevitable 
has choked the pipe. 


Ordinary Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe 


after four years of service 
The tue preces of pipe illustrated were cut from cold 
water service lines installed side by side in August, 
1918, and photographed in April, 1922. After only four 
years the ordinary iron pipe is almost entirely clogged 
with rust and the outside surface is badly pitted. The 
inaconda Brass Pipe is in excellent condition 
There ts one sure way of avoiding this 
trouble and securing an uninterrupted 
flow of clear water. Install Anaconda 
Guaranteed Brass Pipe. Brass cannot rust, 
Consequently it will not clog or leak. 
For approximately $75 more Anaconda 
Guaranteed Brass Pipe can be installed 
in a $15,000 house. It will mean money 
saved and comfort gained throughout 
the years to come. 


=RICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Offices and Agencies in Larger Cities 
Ansonia, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Torrington, Conn., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA 


VARANTEED 


ASS PIPE 





House & Garde, 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 140 


get, and it is impossible, too, to 
any fixed rule or plan to follow. 

Each alteration project is a distinct 
problem in itself, calling for a solution 
dictated by existing local conditions, 
costs, location, personal preferences, and 
other variable factors. 

“Redeeming Old Homes” is a dis- 
tinctly worthwhile book for any who 
are considering remodeling. And of late, 


give 


the scattered ranks of the adventurous 
and romantic seekers of homes in the 
country have been augmented by the 
many who must perforce estimate the 


cost of a new house of adequate size as 
beyond their present means 

Not only is this new book reasonably 
comprehensive in its scope, but it repro- 
duces thirty-one “before and after” pho- 
tographs which unquestionably prove 
the case in favor of the remodeled house, 


but the text is full of good, practical 
“do it yourself” instruction. 
This book, like any other book on 


architecture or construction will fail great- 
ly to aid people who do not bring to 
the reading of it a fair measure of men- 
tal cooperation in the form of intelligent 
thought and application of general prin- 
ciples to their own specific problems, 
for there exists no architectural prob- 
lem which can be dealt with in the 
simple and thinkless manner of the well 
known soup, to which you have only 
to “‘add hot water and serve.” M. P. 


7ARIETY tte Litt_e GARDEN”, by 
Mrs. Francis King, published by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

It is a strange fact that the major part 
of our dependable garden literature is 
written by women—Mrs. Ely for general 
flower work, Mrs. Harding on the peony, 
Mrs. Stout on the dahlia, the late Neltje 
Blanchan on the American garden, Mrs. 


Wilder on_rocke ries (a volume we anx 
iously await, for our American rock 
garden literature is limited), Louise 


Shelton on succession of bloom, and Mrs. 
Francis King. These women are doing 
the work so admirably that one is tempted 
to ask why the men cannot do likewise. 
Well, perhaps women have a quicker eye 
for garden detail, they appreciate color 
and color combinations and they exercise 


| a sympathy which is quite contagious. 


That is the reaction to Mrs. King’s 
latest book—it stirs up a desire to emulate 
the variety of which she writes. 

One of the terrible results of Quarantine 
37 is that it has limited variety in the 
garden and it will soon make American 
gardens have a deadly sameness. More- 
over, casual gardeners, following the line 
of least resistance, continue to grow the 
common things, which are common be- 


HELPF 


cause they are easy to grow or easily 
procured. Mrs. King’s text challenge 


the sporting blood of a gardener. Havin; 
read it, you are determined to lengthe: 
your cords in gardening and not b« 
satisfied with the commonplace. Thi 
chapter called “Variety in Annua 
Flowers”’, for example, brings in two that 
many gardeners neglect, godetia and 
clarkia. Lavatera also is on the list, 
heavenly thing when well grown. The 
next chapter, “Variety in Perennial! 
Flowers” starts with the hemerocallis 
works on to a proper appreciation of 
anchusa and lilies and suggests in garde: 
plan and text many fine combinations for 
the herbaceous border. We cannot ac 
cept, however, her passion for yuccas. 
Of the newer flowers some are tulips, some 
Japanese flowering crabs and cherries, 
some excellent climbers, some lilacs. 
They are things to try. The book also 
suggests variety in shrubs and trees, in 
spring and summer flowers. 

The final chapter in the book is an 
essay on “The Meaning of the Garden.” 
Wewish it had been made the first because 
it states the motif of the book, in fact, 
the motif of all of Mrs. King’s garden 
writing. She asks, for example, what is a 
good garden book? In the light of her sug- 
gestions it is the book written on the basis 
of the personal experience of the author. 
That and that kind of gardening book 
alone is worth while. Our presses pour 
out a flood of gardening books each 
spring and not half of them are worth 
bothering with. They are compiled 
books; the keen garden reader can scent 
their lack of authenticity in the first 
chapter. 

To this we would add another criticism 
of gardening books’ generally—Mrs. 
King’s writings included—that they are 
often too “pretty”, some of them too 
precious and most of them i. cking in the 
slightest suggestion of a sense of humor. 
To us gardening is a great sport, the 
greatest sport imaginable. At times we 
are enraptured at a glimpse, our aspira- 
tions are stirred, we find ourselves want- 
ing to quote poetry or dance with delight, 
but most of the time our sensationis one of 
huge and boisterous enjoyment. Ow 
garden is filled with mistakes in planting 
that would send cold shudders up and 
down Mrs. King’s spine; we blush fo: 
them and plan to do better next year. 
It contains an amazing variety of things 
that to the ordinary gardener seem 
curious and inconsequential. But best 
of all is our relation to that garden and 
the garden’s and its work’s relation to us. 
It is something intensely human, and, 
being human, a cause for laughter. It is 
laughter that we miss in Mrs. King’s new 
book. R. W. 


UL HANDBOOKS 


We have recently received from manufacturers a variety of well-prepared book- 


lets on subjects of practical interest to home-builders and feel that all who are 
interested in the questions covered by these booklets will be glad to know of them. 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


OvuGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
(The Casement 


Turncs Yot 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Hardware Co., 230 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
CASEMENT Wrxpows, with A. IL. A. 


No. 27¢2. (Monarch 
so20 Penrose St., 


Classification File 
Metal Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 
MopERN HARDWARE FoR YoUR Home, 
with full-size reproductions of blue- 
prints of casement window construction. 
(Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl.) 
In text and illustration these booklets 
answer in a practical way all the ques- 


tions which naturally occur to those who 
plan to use casement windows. 


THE ROOF OF SLATE 
Tupor Stone Roors (Rising and 
Nelson Slate Co., West Pawlet, Vt.) 
VENDOR Roormsc SLATE (Vendor 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa.) 


The first of these booklets is an 
exceptionally attractive presentation of 
the uses and beauties of the roof of 
rough, heavy slates. It is illustrated 
with photographs of houses and other 
buildings by distinguished architects. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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WRAP-AROUND 


F your figure is of the “average 

type,” this Redfern Wrap-around, 
N/83,acorset with panels of unseam- 
ed silk elastic in place of lacings will 
fold softly about you blotting out 
every imperfection of contour. Once 
on, it is invisible—and forgotten. 


In brocade, $13.50 


In coutil, $6.00 Send for booklet illus- 


trating Redfern W rap- 
arounds for stout-type 
slender-type, average’ 
type and curved-type 
figures. 


Wrap-arounds are made 
‘only by the Warner 

Brothers Co., 347 Madi- 

son Ave., New Y ork; 367 
W. Adams St., Chicago; 

28 Geary St., San Fran- 
Te cisco. Made also in Can- 
Le re rr ada by Warner Brothers 
Co., Montreal. 
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How to screen your home 


What is the best way to durably screen a 
casement window ? A summer porch? A 


solarium ? 
This beautifully lithographed book de- 


scribes the several screen-types, and their 
proper use. Also describes the features of 
Higgin All-Metal Screens and Higgin Serv- 
ice. It shows the importance and true 
economy of good screens, properly and 
accurately installed. 





It is 
free to home owners and builders. 


Write for your copy today. 

















The HIGGIN Mfg. Co., 501-11 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 

















+———_ti Dead! 
Why not bring 


Your Fireplace 
to Life this Fall? 


A AKE it glow with cheerfulness, shedding com- 
fort through the room. 








Instead of three cold logs, or an empty grate, let 
Magicoal bring life to your fireplace. 


It will do so without the work, dirt, or smoke of 
burning wood or coal. 


At the turn of a switch the coals glow and flicker 
as in a brightly burning coal fire. It is so realis- 
tic that it is difficult to tell the difference. 


In modern homes it is the firelight effect not the 
heat that you expect from your fireplace. Magi- 
coal gives you this to perfection and will also give 
you heat if you desire it. 


Sizes to fit any fireplace with or without fiue and 
designs to harmonize with any style of mantel. 
No flue is needed. 











Send for full information on 
how to have “firelight hap- 
piness” without work or dirt. 


Mayer Bros. & 
Bramley, Inc. 
417 West 28th St., N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for 
U.S.A 


H. H. Berry World Patents 


MAGICOAL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ELECTRIC 





FIRE 








“‘Firelight Happiness”’ at the turn of a switch 














Mah Chang Table *25% 


To diminish the intricacies of the great Chinese 


zame, Mah Jongg or Pung Chow, Lewis & Conger 
have this substantial folding table w hich has a 
series of troughs for counters, and detachable racks 
for the four winds. The price is $25. 


Folding bridge tables, too, with japanned, figured 
edges, are to ‘be found in the large display of house- 
hold equipment at $20. There are also strong, plain 
tables as _ as $4.50, 
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a 
W ‘ < R oa LEWIS 
/’ %& CONGER 
45th Street & 6th Avenue 7 Ait St. & 6th Avenue 
Please send ex collect 
_ New York Z - items checked. ah Chang 
NS 7 _ Table |}. Bridge Table$20. [~) Bridge 
“Ni Pas Table $4.90.["| Please mailafreecopy 

ine Floors of - of your useful booklet “Home Equipment.” 

Household Equipment” 4 
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Joints sealed 
with molten lead 


HEN fixtures are hidden 

from view your first 
knowledge of a leaking joint 
comes usually after damage has 
been done to ceilings, walls, or 
parts of both. 


There is a sense of security in 
knowing that leaking joints just 
“can’t happen” when SPEAKMAN 
built-in fixtures are used. This 
applies to bath as well as 
shower fixtures. 


Molten lead is run into the joints 
of these after assembling and 
welds valves and pipes into one 
solid unit—proof against leak. 


The installation shown is the ideal 
arrangement of shower and bath 
fixture in connection with a built- 
in tub. Shower is the H-9524 
with concealed Mixometer; bath 
fixture (the three handles) is the 
Deshler. 


This installation is fully described, 
together with several others, in our 
booklet, “Once-Used Water.” In 
sending for a copy if you havea 
regular plumber please mention 
his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


| SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


















































Allowmg molten lead 
to run in joints of 
SPEAKMAN Obuilt- 
in fixtures, Reverview 
Works plant Speak- 
man Company, W il- 
mington, Delaware. 














The ideal installation of 
shower over the tub — 
H.9352\Y%, Mixometer 
Shower and Deshler Bath 


Fivtwre. 
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The Vendor slate booklet is made es- 
pecially interesting by including several 
plates of detailed working drawings 
showing the actual construction of slate 
roofs. There are also a number of ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations. 


CONCERNING OAK FLOORS 


Tue Perrect FLoor: How It SHovutp 
Be Lam, FrintsHep AND CARED For. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

Mopern Oak FLoors, Goop FOR A 
Hunprep YEARS. (Oak Flooring Bu- 
reau, 1014 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill.) 

DesicGn Oak FLOORING. (Ee. id. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.) 

Here are three booklets which pro- 
vide complete and well-arranged facts 
on oak as a flooring material, and which 
will prove valuable to all who are con- 
sidering the use of oak, whether for 
floors in a new house, or for re-flooring 
over old floors. 


PAINTING, STAINING AND WAXING 
Tue Proper TREATMENT FOR FLOORS, 
WoopworK AND Furniture. (S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 25c). 


(Continued from page 142) 








House & Garden 


AN DBOOKS 


Mopern Woop Frinisuinc. (E. I 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Paint 


& Varnish Section, Wilmington, Del 


The first of these is a comprehensiv: 
treatise, covering in a practical way the 
finishing of old and new woodwork 
old and new floors, old furniture, th 
use of wax, enamels, wood dye, fillers 
varnishes and other preparations. 

A valuable feature of the second of 
these booklets is a discussion of th: 
finishing ‘of various frequently used 
woods, written in each case by a repre 
sentative of the different wood organi 
zations. Woods discussed and _ illus 
trated in facsimile color panels ar 
birch, cypress, fir, red gum, oak, northern 
and southern pine, redwood, chestnut 
ash and many others. The preparations 
discussed in their uses and effects are 
fillers, stains and varnishes. 

GRAULITE, THE MASTER FINISH FOR 
Woop. (W. F. Graul Co., Northamp 
ton, Mass.) 

A booklet introducing and describing 
a new wood finish which is neither a 
stain nor a varnish, but which effects 
a complete and impervious wood finish at 
one operation, filling and staining at once, 
and drying with a hard glossy surface 


HOW TO KNOW THE COLORS 


Tuts is the Second of a Series of Simple 
Definitions of the Names of Colors Used in 
Decoration. In the August Issue the Colors 
Chosen Were Red and Yellow. Green is the 
Subject of This Article. 


REEN is one of the colors most used 

J in decoration. It has a cool, restful 
quality: it combines well with many colors, 
and roons in which green has been used 
intelligently not only have an air of dis- 
tinction but are extremely livable. It is a 
color that one does not tire of easily. 

Great care must be used, however, if 
one desires green 9s the leading motif in a 
room. An interior done entirely in green 
would be overpowering and dull. Nature 
varied her green effectively with sprink 
lings of brilliantly colored flowers and the 
blues, grays and pinks of a summer sky. 
In the same manner the wise decorator 
introduces other colors to counteract as 
well as to accent the greens in a room. 

Green is an ideal color for a room that 
gets plenty of sunshine. Here the walls 
can be apple green, turquoise or that 
lovely blue-green color one sees so much 
of in Italy. The hang ngs should strike a 
contrasting note and another color may 
be brought in in the cha’r coverings. The 
green may be introduced again in acces- 
sories or in an occasional chair covering or 
cushion. 

Green also can be brought into the dec- 
oration of north rooms. With yellow or 
cream colored walls and glass curtains of 
yellow or gold gauze to create the effect 
of sunlight, there is no reason why bright 
flowered chintz in which green is the main 
color should not be used. A chair covered 
in green and gold striped silk might be 
balanced by one done in old gold colored 
damask. This amourt of green can be 
used in a north or east room as it is more 
than offset by the surround’ng walls and 
woodwork in warm, | ght giving yellow. 

Apam—a pale ght green—taking its 
name from the shade of green much used 
by Robert Adam for his furniture and 
decorations. 

Atmonp—A lovely soft gray green, 
more blue than reseda. This is a charm- 
ing color combined with lacquer red, 
corn color or lilac 

AppLe—a pale, light green with a t’nge 


of yellow in it. An excellent color for sun- 
rooms or for a country house morning 
room. It combines well with mulberry, 
certain shades of yellow and orange, blue, 
cream, mauve, sealing wax red and pink. 

BottrLe—a dark, dull green, the color 
of common bottle glass. 

EmMERALD—a brilliant, clear, deep 
green, the color of the precious stone. 

Grass—the name explains itself. 

HuNTER’s—a bright, dark, warm green, 
the color of Robin Hood’s doublet. A 
good color for the furniture coverings in a 
small study with curtains of gray and 
white toile de Jouy bound in red. 

Jape—the precious stone ranges in 
tone from pale to dark green. The term 
jade green in decoration refers to a bright, 
hard, bluish green, brighter than the tone 
of the mineral. 

JAsPER—a medium dark, dull, soft, 
rather bluish green, called after the pre- 
cious stone. 

LAuREL—a dark, brownish green, the 
color of laurel leaves. 

Letruce—a light, yellowish green, the 
tone of crisp, young lettuce leaves. 

MALAcuite—the color of the mineral 
A very bright, pure clear green, not so blue 
as jade. 

MIGNONETTE—a delicate light, gray 
green, the color of the greenish white 
flowers of the mignonette plant. 

Moss—soft, grayish green, the color 
of rock moss. 

Myrtie—the dark green of myrtle 
leaves. 

NiLeE—a very light, yellowish green 

O.tve—dark, brownish green, the 
color of the unripe olive. 

Paris—the color of the bright green 
powder made of white arsenic and acetate 
of copper. 

PistacHE—a very light, bluish green, 
the color of the flavoring made from the 
seed of the pistachio tree. 

ResepA—the French for mignonette. 
A soft, dull gray green. 

SacE—the color of the gray green aro- 
matic leaves of the sage brush. 

Sea GrEEN—a light, bluish green, an 
excellent color for walls and woodwork. 

Verpicris—a dark, bluish green, the 
hue of the rust on copper, bronze or 
brass surfaces. 
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OUR grounds, your shrubbery deserve protec- 
tion from heedless vandalism. You, yourself, 
want your property free from intrusion. 


There’s no more practical protection than an 
Afco Chain Link Steel Fence—and no better time 
to have it erected than now—>before cold weather 






sets in. 


We have a Fence Expert located near you who 
will be glad to discuss fencing your property— 






without obligating you, of course. 









American Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th Street, New York City 
Lawn Fences—Entrance Gates 
Tennis Courts 
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{CO "> 
Estate Fences 


Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage All Winter 


Enjoy the same comfort that tens 
of thousands did with their WASCO 
Systems during the past long 
drawn-out winter. Because of 
the patented automatic regula- 
tion, no matter how cold the 
night, your garage is always 
warm—your car, warm and dry, 
ready to start. 



















The WASCO Regulates Itself All Winter 
Without Attention 


You only put on a little coal once aday. You DON’T touch the drafts. 
NOT connected to city water. One filling lasts a season. Shipped all built 
and set up by any handy man. All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. 


Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry 


\utomatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply of 
safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. Cheaper 
to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success. 


Write today for Catalogue and price /ist. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INC. 
321 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some good territory open for live distributors 






Also used 


for heating 





stores and 
small 


buildings 
























Residence of 
. Zimmerman 
13514 Lake Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Architects 
Bohnard & Parsons 
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This Beautiful Finish 
Waterproofs Cement and Stucco 


ERE is a coating that serves a treble pur- 

pose: Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing beautifies, preserves and weather-proofs 
cement and stucco walls. 

The formula for this master coating is a 
secret. That is why leading architects and 
engineers specify Bay State. They realize Bay 
State Brick and Cement Coating has no equal. 

It puts a beautiful finish on your house that 
is permanent. It creeps into the wall’s pores 
and seals them against the severest weather. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes 
in a complete range of tints and in a pure, rich 
white. Send for samples. 

Our new Bay State booklet No. 4 will be mailed 
you on request. It shows actual photographs 


of many beautiful Bay State coated homes. 
Write for booklet and samples to-day. Sap UE Fer OF 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 9“ S775" 
New York BOSTON Philadelphia 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
























































































Togan Garages, factory-built, save you 
66> building labor cost. 

Quality comparable to Grand Rapids 
furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


TOGA 


BUILDINGS 















Bungalows 








Summer Cottages 















TOGAN-STILES eis 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Why Breathe Contaminated Air 





\V THO doesn’t enjoy the fresh air of 
uummer, pure and exhilarating! 


| Little wonder folks dread the coming of 
| winter with its continuous procession of 
| ° . 

dang rous diseases! Yet how easily they 


can enjoy a summer atmosphere through- 
out th winter. 
Dh 


| stagnation and overheating of the air, which is 


‘stuffiness”’ of a home in winter 1s due to 


1] further devitalized by occupancy,—a result quite 


unavoidable with the average methods of heating. 


| But this undesirable and unhealthy condition 


is entirely overcome with the FarQuar Heating 
and System. FarQuar 
| ~ 


Ventilating principles 


eliminate fire poisons, prevent devitalization, 
remove personal contamination, and flood your 
home with an invigorating atmosphere that is 
pure and fresh, vet comfortably warmed to a 


| uniform temyp rature throughout the entire house. 


The result means increased vitality, better 


health, and greater happiness,—all without addi- 
| tional cost. 

Get the real story of heating efficiency 
h FarQuar design and automatic 
Control, told in an instructive booklet 


sent freé lo Aomeée owner and builders. 


The Farquhar Furnace Co. 


709 FarQuar Bldez.. 





Wilmington, Ohio 


i} atte 


WEATING AND VENTILATING 
| sSyYs' TEM 


It heats wit br Mv Automatic: 
Cont | a Day, 
and ’ i : I | 
| 
ee ——— ————— 
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FLOWERS BY 


PON the meadows the sun plays 

with the yellow flowers of the golden 
rod as if it desired to impress upon these 
blooms its last loving rays of sum- 
mer; while the white canopy of the wild 
carrot, which partially cover the grasses 
of the field, brings a suggestion of 
the coming winter’s snow. It will 
not be long before the foliage of the 
trees glow in fiery splendor, for autumn 
will soon be here. Then the gayly 
painted leaves, fluttering so daintily in 
the air, will become a plaything of the 
storm. Stripped from their airy sup- 


oP) RONRTTRRAS  ae . stk agE aS 





Frostweed aster, A. eri- 
coides, has white flowers 
and grows in dry places 





See SES s 

One of the finest of the 
wild asters is the pur- 
plish A. amethystinus 


aoe ere 





The fond and fa- 
miliar butter-and- 
eggs is like an €S- 


5 
sna pdragon 


-caped 
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port, they reach the ground tattered, 
torn, and mutilated. But their time has 
not yet come. 

Along the wayside paths the asters 
are in flower. Some are slender, carry- 
ing but few lilac colored flowers on the 
tips of their widely branching shoots 
as in the spreading aster, Aster patens, 
while the white woodland aster, A. diva- 
ricatus, with its loosely formed bunches 
of white flowers seems to hug the ground 
as if afraid to penetrate the roadside 
underbrush. Asters are everywhere 

(Continued on page 148) 


en 


Its cousin, A. divaricatus, 
has a larger though much 
more loosely formed flower 


se AE WES i 





~~ . see _——__—_——. 
The showiest of the asters 
is the very familiar laven- 
der New England variety 
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LEAVEN 


Surniture. 








UST the bedroom set for 
which you are looking. And 
—with a finish or decorative 
motif of your own selection— 
according to your particular 
specifications. You may thus 
werk out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece 
to harmonize with other sur- 
roundings. That is the Leavens 
idea. 





When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- 
al, the result reflects your own 
personal taste. There is no 
better way of obtaining com- 
plete satisfaction. 


> ee 


Write today for literature 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











Artistic Mantels 
That Beautify 


the Home 


The Open Theme for 
poets. Inspiration for dreamy fancies. 


Fireplace! 


Haven of rest from care. 


In the homes of today, the fireplace 
has won a worthy setting—a manteled 
art and skilled 


frame combining 


handicraft. 





Our catalogue shows 32 beautiful 
Colonial and Period mantels, faith- 
fully reproduced to meet modern 
requirements, yet mindful of your 


purse strings. 


| Let us know your requirements and 
the book will be sent you free. 


| Tre Brecker C 


433 West Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 























MANUFACTURERS 
BY ROYAL WARRANT 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 





FINE HEMSTITCHED HUCKABACK TOWELS 


No. 25, Unusual i Border, 18x 33 in. $9.50 Doz. No. 26, Fancy Satin 
a Lg 18 x 30 in. 50 Doz. No. 27, Finest Quality Made, Rose Festooned } 
Border, 22 x 38 in. $29.50 Doz. Guest size to match, 15 xX 24 in. $12.50 Doz. 
No. 28, Plain Striped » 22x38 in. $23.50 Doz. 0. 29, Heavy Quality, 
Fancy, 22 x 38 in. $19.75 oa Guest Size to match, 15 x 24 in. $10.50 Doz. 


Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens 


Specialists in Trousseau Linens, Estimates on A pplication 








WM. COULSON & SONS | 
.. 


429 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


BET. 38rn. AND 397n.STREETS 
LONDON, ENGLAND BELFAST, IRELAND 


























Martha Washington | 
Chair | 


Reproduction of a typical Colonial 
chair of the Martha Washington type. 
Entirely hand made by skilled crafts- 
men. All exposed wood is of solid 
mahogany. Hand carved arms and ball 
and claw feet. Upholstered in durable 
figured denim; colors, blue, brown, 
green or taupe. Samples on request. 
Filled with pure hair throughout. 
Finest chair of kind made and best 
value obtainable anywhere. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 


50 inches high  23imches deep 27 inches wide 
PRICE $49.50 


Carefully crated for shipment. Sent on 
receipt of price or C. O. D. with $20.00 
deposit. As a companion piece, beauti- 
ful fireside wing chair to mz atch, price 
$49.50 or the two for $95.00. Plate of 
wing chair on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 
185 Devonshire St. Dept. A-9 Boston, Mass. 





























Do Your Rugs Match Your 
Wall Paper and Hangings? 


Gratify your taste for harmonious color by the use of % ‘ Y 
Pinkham Home Braided Rugs, replicas of those sturdy ‘ 

beauties woven by Priscilla from favorite bits of material. 
Vivid or sombre in tone, these durable rugs—dyed +o your | 
order—accord with every type of interior decoration hey = } 
mellow gay chintz papers, brighten stately mahogany or 

form a color complement for the brilliant flowers which 4 
bloom on hangings and curtains. Suitable for every room in ‘ 
the house— 


Pinkham ia Rugs =a See 








] 





| 





























fa 
Plaited by hand from selected new wool- = i 
en materials and fast dyed in our own D2 ae 
workshop to match any wall paper or decorative fabric. 
Send samples of hangings and our artists will submit—with- » ~ 


out charge—special color sketches to harmonize. Pink- 
ham Rugs are carried by the leading stores. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, inc. 


5 Marginal Road 
PORTLAND, MAINE fs 





Since 1839 





















OSes 


Your wife needs a key to the front 
door; your chauffeur needs a key to the 
garage; the maid needs a key to the 
back door. You need a master key that 


will open all doors. 
of Russwin keys 


Note simplicity 


& 


Pa Ng ETHER 
you are build- 


ing a town 
house, 






bunga- 
low or cottage, or reconstructing 
your present home, your dealer 
will be glad to show you the ex- 
quisite 
of Russwin Hardware, and to ex- 
plain just what Russwin service 


designs, so characteristic 


means, 


For Russwin service means more 
than supplying hardware to har- 
monize with the architectural style 
of your house, 


It means hardware that will al- 
ways act right, as look 


insure you 


as_ well 
right, and that will 
against repair worries. 
Hardware that proudly makes ‘the 
distinctive claim, “The 


of the best.” 


economy 


Whether you install a Russwin night- 
Jatch, or make your house secure and 
beautiful with Russwin Hardware 
throughout, you can always be confi- 
dent that the name Russwin symbol- 
izes security, trouble-free service and 
lasting beauty of design and finish. 


“ToRusswin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York 


San Francisco Chicago London 
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DELPHINIUM: 


Nature's 1 AVING Statuary 
In Your 


flower 















you want your flower garden to reward you with | 
veauty in fullest measure, somewhere you will want 


I 


some of our superb English Delphinium or Larkspur. 


Blooming late in June and often reaching a height of | 
eight feet, our Improved English Delphinium is ideal | 
for helping produce enchanting garden effects. 


It is nature’s floral statuary—stately stalks of color that combine 
delightfully with Annunciation Lily, Canterbury Bells and 


Miss | ingard Phlox 


Yet these graceful perennials are equally attractive arranged in 
beds with ample spacing or planted separately some distance 


apart 

Amateurs can rival experts in growing our Delphinium, because 
Being hardy, Delphinium can be grown 
in almost any soil if properly watered. 


ms culture ts simy le 


We offer a large stock anda choice selection of these improved, 
carefully cultured hybrids, the latest and finest specimens 


Special Offer of Improved English Other Standard Varieties of 
| 
Delphiniums Delphiniums 
We have the finest stock of Improved F h Del Belladonna. An old favorite in gar- Doz. 100 
' in A rica ! harming Perennials dens A continuous bloomer, be 
ar ult " select " entific hyber ginning around the first of July and 
i They far surpass the Larkepur of other days flowering until cut down by the 
Dut in order to obtain the best qualit f leat, flower frost The turquoise-blue flowers 
ke, af talk we suggest that y take advantage are closely set along the spikes $250 $15.00 
“ f our epeci offe 
a ~ Ne = Bellamesa. Antmproved Formosum 
Fine Mixed Feelish, crown trom ft 100 The Gowers ase dark blue with a 
: { fam any $ $15.00 light center A vigorous crower 
Selected Varieties, wel J : and extremely free-flowering 2.50 15.00 
' atveds ' wee sa sf : 
«t st named 21.00 


Extre-selected Varieties, Lax 


tLLIOTT NURSERY CoO. 


515 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 35 Years 










—— ) 
| 





] 
ree Catalog Full of Helpful Suggestions 


Our catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs and Flowers 





hau helped thousands of our customers beautify 
their gardens and homes It gives pri es and de 

criptions of acomprehensive list of Hardy Plants, 
Peonies, Phioxes, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
| Hardy Vines. A postcard will bring you a copy 
of this catalog. Why not send for it today? 














FLOWERS 


BY 


(Continued from page 146) 


large flowers as well as small and smaller 
ones, and they nod and laugh as one 
crosses their path. 

By far the greater part of the asters 
are hardy plants, the first nights of 
light frost leaving them uninjured. Often 
they bloom throughout October when 
other plants have long since been de- 
stroyed by the rough breath of winter. 
But these late comers hold themselves 
closely to the ground, or they select 
protected situations where the cold 
north winds can not reach them. This 
is the time the buds of the daisy or 
heath aster, A. eric oides, begin to unfold. 
The twigs with the numerous tiny 
white flowers, creep over the narrow 
paths of field and meadow, and con- 
tinue to flower when snow in the 
air and heavy clouds mass themselves in 
the heavens. But still the mild Indian 
Summer sun is shining. 

In the sand banks, the coming of 
night is awaited by 
the evening prim- 
rose. Then its 
golden yellow buds 
unfold themselves 
and scent the air 
with a strong, 
though sweetly 
odored, perfume. 


1S 


Although the com 
ing dawn finds 
them wilted, other 
buds are ready to 
take the plac e of 
those that have 


passed away. 

The slopes of 
every hill, facing 
the morning sun, is 
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The swamp 
mallow 1s 
the largest 
native 


rose 
one of 
of all 


wild flewers 
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to and fro by the light breezes, and thx 
wanton display of feathery bunched 
flowers effectively conceals the slerder 
dark green stems. All kinds and varie 
ties are present except the woodland 
species which creep along the ground 
like the tiny white-flowered aster 
“Hay fever”, it is said, is spread by 
the pollen of these plants as the fitful 
breezes lift and waft it away. But it 
is doubtful whether the golden rod is 
responsible, for its pollen is carried by 
butterflies and flowerflies and not by th« 
wind, as is the case with the flowering 
grasses. 

The purple Gerardia blossoms upon 
the fields. Like an autumn veil it covers 
the ground with its rose colored flowers. 
Fleeting as they are, new ones are 
always ready to take the place of the 
fall'ng blooms. 

When gazing far over the fields, th 
is caught by the umbel-shaped 
flowers of the wild 
carrot. Closely ob- 
served it resembles 
a dainty network of 
filigree wonderfully 
executed and beau- 


eye 


tiful in appearance. 
But at a distance, 
when they stand 


closely together 
rank upon rank, it 
seems as if a slight 
haze or fog hangs 


over the _ grasses, 
and the marvelous 
structure of these 
blossoms remains 


unnoticed. This is as 
pernicious a weed as 


covered with a the daisy which 
golden shower. It opens its starshaped 
is the golden rod. Daucus carota is a mem- ater in the eT 
, - P . { ve 150) 
Gently is it rocked ber of the carrot family Cont'd on page 1. 


ee 


Named after the famous 
old herbalist is the fall- 
blooming purple gerardia 








| 


Erigeron annuus is a 
daisy-like, white and yel- 
low, way-side flower 















September, 1923 








































This year, when in a great flash of floral glory, these new 
Irises burst into bloom in my garden, visitors placed them 
in the very fore-front of the 1922 and 1923 introductions. 
At all of the Iris exhibitions they attracted so much attention 
and brought so many favorable comments, that I have ealled 
them 





Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya-rose; light beard. 
Dome-shaped flower; height 2 feet. Each $5. 

Sea Gull. Standards white, dome-shaped; falls white, faintly 
shaded blue and netted with narrow blue lines or veins. Height 
2 feet. Each $3. 

Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose; falls velvety crimson; 
brilliant orange beard. Large, dome-shaped blooms; of medium 
height, and a strong grower. Honorable mention by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society, June, 1920. Each $2.50. 


Sea Gull 










Cecile Minturn 













































1 the Japanesque. Six petals spread horizontally like a Japanese Iris. 
ched Standards lavender-white, flecked lilac; falls deep violet-lilac 
a Japanesque edged pale lavender; coppery beard. Each $3. 
varie 
land One Plant each of these four $12 
und Masterpieces of the Garden 
ister h ——_ 
1 3 Better Plants — By Farr | oper ee | 
fitful features the Irises and Peonies that 
ut it have been rated at 6 points o ore by 
at it eooe Soon retad of 6 gsiene or ere be |PEONIES | 
, 2 American Peony Society; perennials We have good 
d by for fall planting, new hybrid Lilacs, | peonies for everybody 
y the Philadelphus, Deutzias and three See Better Plants 
ering shrubs are also included. A copy will by Farr 
be sent on request. en a eee 
upon BERTRAND H. FARR 
wers. 7 Wyomissing Nurseries Co. Secniiesite 
| are — 106 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
the 3 
: F Nom ~ Pp e F CY » t 
i o | PRED EEG OPEC. 2 OD 
we! fee G5 8.2D EE GIAO KQ* ea 
wild 
ob- 
nbles - —— _ a 
rk of 
fully — aa. a 
beau- 
ance. B P e 
ance, 
ene | f| | le rand eontes 
ether | H } S 
kk - | ave Ou een ORIGINATED BY 
slight T “i, T 
langs O. F. BRAN D & SON 
ASSES, ; 2 
elous e - : :' 
these : . 
nains 
» 1S as ] e 
edas If not you should get the Autumn catalog 
vhich ' — ; a ee —_— 4 , > 
coer at once. It desc ribes and prices many of the pa sa 
ae choicest things for the Hardy Garden. 
| Foremost 
It is none too early to plan the Hardy Garden, for 
September is the proper planting time for Perennials. Hybridizers 


Plants set then will be a joy next summer. 


of the 


We are always ready to supplement the catalog with free advice 
as to the selection and arrangement of plantings for pleasing results. Peony 








We begin shipping Evergreens in August, Hardy Perennials in 
September and a full line of Deciduous Trees, including Fruits, in 
October and November. 








Rosedale carries a most extensive list of the best varieties at prices 
The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense Hippodrome building of 


that will surprise you. the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 21st, 22nd and 23rd 
| 50,000 peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show the World has ever 
seen. 


| “art rele »s + day. exc av. lrite > . . og. 

| Visitors welcome _ d a7, aoe Sunday Write for the new Fall Catal 8 | With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massachusetts to North Dakota, 
the Brand Peony Farms were awarded First Prize and the Gold Medal for the finest collection 
| | consisting of not more than 100 varieties. In this entry 82 varieties were exhibited and 
| from this number 33 were originated by the Brands. 


; They were also awarded a Gold Medal and a Silver Medal for new varieties of their intro- 
Ro se d a le N u rse Tl e S duction of especial merit, the highest award the Society could give for new varieties. This 
collection included several varieties that will be ready for distribution in 1925 
. If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Catalogue describing fully 
S. G. Harris, Owner one of the finest stocks of peonies the World has ever seen, write for one. 
Box H Tarrytown, New York THE BRAND PEONY FARM 
Box 23 





Faribault Minn, 
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A Garden 
At Your Fingertips 


AN you imagine anything lovelier than a garden 

within arms reach, where you can select and 
pick, just the flowers you wish for any purpose or 
occasion, regardless of the time of year? 


\ garden of your own where your flower whims for 
table decorations can be satisfied at a moments 
novice 

\ garden where you can pick bright posies to send 
to your neighbor, or mail a gorgeous box full, to 
remember an out-of-town friends birthday, and 
know they will be fresh when received. 

hese are the little things that chase away the worry 
wrinkles, and give us that wonderful feeling of sat- 
isfaction in being alive 

Own your own greenhouse and realize these joys. To 
our printed matter you are most cordially welcome. 


Jord « Hurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 














Kastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory Irvington 
Irvington, N.\ Des Miaines, Il St. Catherines, Ont New York 
New York Philadelphia Boston -11 Cleveland 
1B. 42nd St Land Tithe Bldg Little Bidg 407 Ulmer Bldg 
Chicage Kansas City 
Cont. Bank Bide Commerce Bide 
Bt. Loul Denver 
10T Carrie Ave s Emerson St 
St. Loul Buffalo 
TO4 BE. Carrie Ave White Bla 
Tueronte — Harbor ¢ nission Bldg 
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But how peculiar. In the spring 
after the winter’s snow, the fields are 
whitened by the daisy, and in the fall, 
the meadows are again whitened by the 
wild carrot, a forecast of the coming 
snow. 

The flowers of the Butter-and-Eggs, 
Linaria vulgaris, are open from July to 
October. Although it was introduced 
from Europe, it has acclimated itself, 
and wherever it blooms it brightens 
its surroundings. 

Along the ditches, where the soil is 
always moist, and in the open forests 
and woodland regions where the sun 
is transformed to a golden shower as 
it passes through the foliage, /mpatiens 
aurea and J. biflora, the touch-me-not, 
are found. The moderately high plant, 
with its orange yellow flowers spotted 
with reddish brown, is a close relative 
of the garden balsam. But how different 
is its appearance. The popular name, 
touch-me-not, is derived from the 
seed pods which burst suddenly when 
touched, scattering the seeds in all 
directions. When passing through a 
dense growth of such plants later in the 
season, one will literally be bombarded 
with their seeds. 


ARROW HEAD AND MALLOW 

The arrow head, with its foliage just 
as green as in the early summer, stands 
on the border of ponds and marshes. 
Irue, it does not flower quite so pro- 
fusely now, the cool nights affect it 
unfavorably, but it is as vigorous as 
ever. The large pink flowers of the 
rose swamp mallow, Hibiscus moscheutos, 
shine brightly from the dark green of 
the reedy banks. This is the plant which 
brings the brightest and gayest of colors 
into the autumn. Although it seems to be 
a farewell greeting of departed summer, 
it does not rightly belong in this setting 
of reeds. The swaying shafts, rocked 
by the winds, groan and scratch each 
other. While from the dark brown 
waters, the shrill whistle of the turtles 
mixes with the bass rumble of the 
frogs. But here everything is still 
fresh and green as in the first days of 
summer. Everything is different, al- 
most strange, when contrasted with the 
dusty roadsides where the first scars 
of fall have made their appearance. 
But even here some plants continue 
to blossom. The white flowered clover 
still exhales its delicate perfume which 
attracts the bees collecting their supply 
of winter honey. 

The wild lettuce or horse-weed, Lactuca 
canadensis, develops a shoot about 
six feet in height, and on the tip of 
this leaf covered shaft its yellow flowers 
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are unfolded. The bright yellow of 
the fall dandelion, Leontodon autumnalis. 
looks brightly from the dust covered 
grasses along the roadsides, and thy 
thistle’s thorny tribe proudly lift their 
violet colored floral baskets higher 
than other more humble plants. Bidens, 
the bur marigold, or stick-tight, is als; 
here. Its yellow flowers are smal] 
and hardly noticeable but their dou! 
toothed, recurvingly-hooked seeds ar 
much more so; in fact, they attach 
themselves uncomfortably tight to the 
clothes and can only be _ removed 
with difficulty. Truly this stick-tight 
can make one bitter to the point where 
one is almost tempted to give up the 
tramps through the fields and wood- 
land regions. 


SOME DAINTY PLANTS 

Beautiful again is the daisy fleabane, 
Erigeron strigosus, with its tiny 
daisy-like flowers. It is a pleasure to 
see these dainty plants with their grace- 
ful white-starred flowers which shine 
so brightly from the grasses and way 
side paths. The iron weed, Vernonia, 
is also present. Its flowers have been 
likened to the cornflower, but the 
comparison is a little far fetched for 
the deep blue of the bachelors button, 
which mirrors the sunlit skies, is en- 
tirely absent in the iron weed; even 
the form of the flower is an entirely 
different one. 

Rich indeed is the autumn’s floral 
treasure chest. There, in solemn gran 
deur, left alone, deserted by most of 
its kind, Oenothera biennis, the common 
evening primrose, lifts its slender flower 
shaft from a rosette of velvety gray 
green leaves. 

The sun is still bright, and the sky 
is deep blue, but it is autumn in spite 
of the profusion of flowers. The fruit 
of the dogwoods begin to redden, the 
robins, which had suddenly disappeared 
in the late summer, are here again and 
feast upon the ripening berries. Only 
a short time more and the wind will 
rock the tree tops, pass roughly through 
the twigs, and tear down by thousands 
the gayly colored leaves. They die in 
splendor as they fall and cover the 
ground with an ever thickening carpet 
The brightly colored leafy covering is 
so soft, that the foot sinks deeply into 
it. Only the gray squirrels rush, with 
inconceivable quickness, over the rust- 
ling blanket, and a few belated cat 
birds and robins hurry through the 
falling leaves. A number of crows, 
sharply defined against the evening sky, 
fly cawing towards the setting sun. 

Dr. E. Bape 
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Lilium Candidum 


HE favorite Lily of the old-fashioned garden produces 

strong, stiff stems, studded with a mass of pure, glisten- 
ing white flowers that enliven the perennial Flower garden, 
or, for contrast with the beautiful green shrubs of the June 
garden, are unequaled. 


Plant During Month of October 


and enjoy a good crop of flowers next June, or pot up, store 
in cold frame, and force for early winter in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 
Our bulbs of this splendid Lily are grown in northern France, and are the t 
thick-petaled variety, which is much superior in habit and flowering qualities to 
that of the cheap, loose, southern-grown bulbs. 
First Size Bulbs 
Mammoth Bulbs 
Jumbo Bulbs 


$3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 
.$4.00 per doz.; $30.00 per 100 
.$5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 


Kindly mention *‘House & Garden"’ when ordering 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog containing a complete list of High 
Quality Bulbs for Autumn Planting, sent on request. 


Sim 6lale 


30 & 32 wievadeaid Street New York City 
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For Spring Blooming Plant These Now— 
or Daffodils, 


Snowdrops, Scillas, Lillies, Iris, Peonies, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus Crocus, 


Callas, etc., etc. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


for 


1923 


offers a wonderful 
collection of the 
very best kinds 
of the above and 
bulbs of the high- 
which are sure to pro- 














est grade, 
duce satisfactory results. 

The catalogue also offers a 
complete list of seasonable Dec- 


orative Plants for the house, 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Roses 
for Fall Planting, Shrubs, Climb- 
ers, Aquarium Plants, Flower, 


Vegetable and Grass Seeds and 
Garden Sundries. 
Send for a copy. Mailed free fo 


those «ho mention this magazin: 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Evergreens for Early Fall Planting 


Evergreens planted during August and September produce effective results 
next spring 
jow, when everything is green, is a suitable time to select the spots where 
an evergreen group or a single specimen could be advantageously placed 


Our stock of choice and hardy evergreen 
groups or specimens is exceptional. 

Perfect specimens of the true Koster’s Blue Spruce and American Hem 
locks, ranging from three to fifteen feet in height, available for shipment after 
August 15, 


varieties for foundation plantings, 


Inquiries and requests for suggestions for planting cordially welcomed 


oe Nurseries 


DANBURY ROAD, RIDGEFIELD, 


fs id ae 





CONN. 
































An Inexpensive, 
Beautiful Garden 
Behind a PAGE 


Protection Fence 


There’s encouragement in developing 
beautiful grounds—if they are en- 
closed by Page Protection Fence. 
Trees, flowers and shrubs smile 
through this friendly barrier, safe 
from the hands of mischief-makers. 


Prevent trespassing and intrusion— 
make your grounds useful and beauti- 
ful—a part of your home. 


Page is the strongest type of Protec- 
tion Fence made. It makes you the 
real owner of your property — adds 
both beauty and value to your estate. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet— 
“Fences for Protection and Beauty.” 
Plan now protect and beautify 
your property. 





PAGE Fence & WirE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
219 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


® PAGE * 
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fas. PROTECTION FENCE 22232 


SOME 


LL of the infinite variety of common 

and rare flowering bulbs which are 
usually planted in the fall, must be trans- 
planted at least every third or fourth 
year, as the many new bulbs which are 
formed quickly exhaust the soil, affecting 
the flower unfavorably. Bulbs should 
not be transplanted in the fall but after 
the leaves have died back to the ground. 
Then they are taken from the soil, the 
young carefully separated from the old, 


| and kept in a well-ventilated and cool 


place until fall. At this time they are 
again placed into some good rich soil. 
\ll types prefer a somewhat sandy soil, 
but never thrive when it is freshly ferti- 
lized. 

Tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, crocuses, 
etc., are some of the most universally 
known bulbous plants. But besides these 
there are many others, not quite so well 
known, while others are comparatively 
rare. Among the less well known bulbs 
are the species of Erythronium (Dog’s 
Tooth) having tooth-formed or narrow 
bulbs which flower during April and 
May. Many of them 
are native species, one 
of which is the “Ad 
ders Tongue,” E. dens- 
canis. This species 
will thrive in any loose 
garden soil, and is 
especially adapted as 
a border plant for 
small flower _ beds. 
When cultivated as a 
window garden plant, 
4 to 6 are placed in a 
pot and covered with 
an inch of soil. They 
remain out of doors 
until January, then 
they are placed in 
come frost-free room, 
and after about 8 days 
are taken to the win 
dow garden and placed 
near some window 
The flowers will then 





Snake’s Head (Fritillaria meleagris) 
grows about 1’ high and its dull 
red flo wer 1s speckled with s pots of 
brilliant orange 
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Allium aureum is distantly 
related to garlic. 
flower blooms in a cluster 
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The Wild Hyacinth 
(Camassia esculenta 
has light blue flowers 
and grows to a height 
of 18” 


TREATMENT 


appear in January or February. In th: 
garden these bulbs should be tran 
planted every second or third year and 
placed about two inches under the soil 
One of the more common species of 
bulbs is the grape hyacinth (Muscari 
It is one of the most appreciated of the 
smaller bulbous plants as it exhales a 
wonderful spicy odor. This is also often 
used for borders, and as such it is trans 
planted once every four years, at the 
same time removing the younger seed 
bulbs which have developed. This plant 
does well in a loose sandy type of soil 
which should not be kept too damp 
When planting, the bulbs should be 
placed from 2” to 4” apart according to 
their size, and at a depth of 4”. This 
species can also be successfully planted 
in the window garden. After it is planted 


in the pot, it should be left in the open 
until January, then brought into some 
cool place for a short time, and finally 
placed in the window garden. 

A flower comparatively seldom found 
in the 


garden is the dainty ane 
mone (Anemone). Two 
beautiful frilled forms 
are known of A. ne 
morosa: one with 
white flowers, the 
other with pink flow 
ers. Still more beau 
tiful are the Japanese 
forms which prefer a 
moist, somewhat shad 
ed, place. These flower 
from August until the 
frost has killed them 
Then they should be 
covered over since they 
are not hardy and 
must be protected from 
the severe winter 
blasts. They never do 
well when they receive 
the direct rays of the 
mid-day sun. 

Their bulbs are pe 

(Cont'd on page 154) 
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The crocus is rightly one of the 

fondest and most familiar of the 

early spring blooming flowers. This 
is crocus vernus 
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BOXWOOD DOES ALL THESE THINGS 
AND YOU CAN PLANT IT IN SEPTEMBER 


OXWOOD will add a note of romantic antiquity to your Old- 

Fashioned Garden and appropriately frame the doorway to 
your home, edge your formal garden, and hedge your walks and 
drives. It is one of the most satisfactory plants you can use for 
tubs and window boxes. 








For the many uses to which Boxwood is adapted in your garden, 
we have a splendid supply available,—from 4 inch size for edging 
to 4 foot height for individual planting. Ask for our complete 
catalog “H” which lists these and many other garden beautifiers 
you will be interested in. = 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion,NL Cc 
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Don't 
Buy 





Sd 
Peonies until you have received a copy of 


my 1923 Peony catalog entitled 


“The Flower Beautifu 


It is the only exclusive Peony catalog that has been 
published annually, without a break, for the past nine- 
teen years, and represents a business in this flower of un- 
questioned supremacy—the standard by which others 
are judged. 


99 Mailed on 
Request 


Greenwich, N. Y., July 7, 1023 
In my thirty years’ experience in grow- 
ing peonies, I have found all roots 
purchased from you superior in size 
and quality to any purchased from 
other dealers, and always true to name. 
J. ReyNoups 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Box 30, 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialist 














Perfect Drives/ 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean, white,deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the — roperty of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure destroy- 
er of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preventive. 
It will not track or stain. 


Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 


Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write today for the interesting illustrated Solvay Road Book. 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO., Dept.‘‘O’’, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 





























This Splendid Collection of Six Beautiful 
Evergreens Offered for Ten Dollars 


This new Friendship Offer was photographed at this charming doorstep to show 
you just how you may BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 

Plant them at the house corners, underneath the windows, on the lawn, in the garden, 
and in fact in any place that needs the ALL YEAR BEAUTY OF EVERGREENS. 


1 Arborvita# 2-3’ 
1 Douglas Fir 2-3’ 


1 White Spruce 2-3’ 


1 Silver Fir 18-24" | 
1 Arborvite 18-24" 


1 Austrian Pine 2-3’ | 
These plants are the best that can be grown,—thrice transplanted,—roots in a 


bal! of native loam,—burlap wrapped,—carefully crated and delivered to express 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send remittance with order 








Send for 
“AMERICA’S LEADING NURSERY CATALOG” 


A most complete planting guide tor Your Home Beauti 
tul—distributed free for the asking. Write TO-DAY! 


Address Sales ° Fi A-9 
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AMEQITCAN roResTav 


FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
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| PLANT PEONIES NOW 


wer tn cultivation. 
form and the great Variety of shades make them 
favorites everywhere. Our 
of the 
largest in the world. We 
guarantee all of our Peo- 
nies 


collection 1s one 


true to name. 


Can you imagine one hundred 
miles of Peony bloom 
held at one time? Our plant ng 


in one 





varict 





comprises over 938 








from which to make your sel 









































tion. We are making you th 
following “Get Acquainted 
Offer"’ at very low prices. These 
are all spl i strong divisions 
with from two to five eves. 











Feony in this colle tion 














Try them 

















GRANDMOTHER'S COLLECTION 
Here's the flawless, 


vuus growth and lots of bloor tor the artist tast 


| 
La Resiere, White and Gold James Kelway, Pure 
| 











Should be plante 





« xquisite collection 
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L'lndispensable, Baby Pink President Taft, Hydrangea Pink 1s 
Madame Thouvenin, Rosy K Leviathan, Deep Ros 1.< 

I 
I 











Madame Jules Calot, Lilac Whit Venus, Shell Pink 
Livingstone, Lilac R 














Adolph Rosseau, Dark Velvety 


























Any 2 for $1.50: the entire Any 2 for $2.50; the entire 


collection for $5.00 











collection for 33.50 











\ beautiful Booklet de Luxe 
u beaut ful, life-like views of « 


and helpful cult 


4 great treat for 
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Write for you 
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py today 


| THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 212 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Largest Peony Growers in the World 




























































































































































Nevertheless She Was Determined 
To Have A Greenhouse 


Chev bought an old Colonial house and “did it over.” 


‘Her’’ dream of a home in the country was to have a green 
house 












He . contended nae would not look “any kind of house’ 
hooked on to a Colonial tv pe of house.” 
“She” appealed to us 


We made this pen ilsketch showing exactly how it would look. 
“She” won 


at tig “she” did. 


If you and vours are having a like difference of opinion, 
mayhap we can be equally successful in helping out. 











Is how gs lad 


lo our greenhouse booklet you are most welcome. 


Hitchings << Company 


Home Offices and Factory, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia 
101 Park Ave Empire Building 
Lith & Walnut Sts 
Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg 





Boston-9 
294 Washington St 
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SOME BULBS azd THEIR TREATMENT 


(Continued from page 152) 


culiarly formed (they closely resemble 
dry pieces of ginger), in order that the bud 
from which the shoots will grow can only be 
distinguished with difficulty, but still they 
must be placed in an upright position, 
covered with two inches of soil, and five 
inches apart. It is advisable to plant this 
species early in the spring instead of in the 
fall. In the autumn, when the leaves have 
disappeared, the bulbs are taken from 
the ground and kept in some dry place 
throughout the winter. For window gar- 
den cultivation this species can _ be 
planted at any time. 

The best results are obtained with a 
soil rich in humus, for the anemones are 
children of the forest. Before planting 
these bulbs in the spring, it is advisable 
to place them in water for ten or twelve 
hours so that they can swell. After they 
have been air dried, they are to be planted. 
\fter blossoming the anemones should 
not be watered; it only causes the bulbs 
to rot. Therefore, when left on the beds, 
and other plants planted over them, care 
must be taken that they are protected 
from the harmful effects of moisture. 

Allium neapolitanicum is a dainty 
white flowering plant which probably was 
derived from the golden yellow A. molly. 
This plant thrives best in a loose sandy 
moist soil which should not be wet, and 
propagates profusely through seed bulbs. 
It, as well as many other species of 
Allium, are hardy plants, but they 
should be slightly protected from the 
severe winter frosts. The bulbs are 
placed 4” apart (those of A. moly 6”). 
Every third or fourth year they should 
be transplanted into a fresh soil. 

Another bulbous plant is the Spanish 
iris (ris hispanica). Its flowers vary 
greatly in color, the most prominent are 
light and dark blue, white, light and dark 
yellow, brown, purple, and violet. One 
variety of this species has been developed 
which produces double flowers. 

For the cultivation of these beautiful 
plants, a loose, rich, and slightly moist 
and deeply cultivated sandy soil is re- 
quired, and for their best development a 
warm sunny place is essential. For this 
reason they can be successfully used for 
group planting on lawns. The bulbs 
should be planted in October or November 
and placed 4” from each other and at a 
depth of 4” They should be trans- 
planted every second or third year. It is 
advisable to give these bulbs some slight 
winter protection during the colder 
months of the year, 





MODELING 


HE household activities of the handy- 

man can now be multiplied, and he 
can increase his good works in the field of 
salvage and craftsmanship. 

Recently arrived from England, from 
the plant of a great firm of industrial 
chemists, is a new preparation which is 
called, in addition to its trade name, plas- 
tic wood. It can be moulded by hand into 
any conceivable form, and hardens on 
exposure to the air to a tough, solid, water- 
proof substance similar to wood, but with- 
outany grain. Itisfree from any tendency 
to warp, crack, blister, peel or crumble, 
and can be nailed, screwed, sand-papered, 
turned on a lathe and treated with any 
finishes which are used on wood. 


The large bulbs of Camassia develop 
flower shafts which are 2'4’ high and ar 
covered with many flowers whose cok 
ranges from a pure white to blue an 
violet. This hardy plant requires a so 
which is loose, rich and not too dam; 
The place may even be slightly shade: 
without injurious effects. The home « 
this plant is the West, where their guy 
posedly nutritious bulbs are eaten. 

Innumerable garden varieties are know: 
of the Crowfoot (Ranunculus) whos 
flowers produce shades of yellow, re: 
and white. It is difficult to say which o/ 
these are the most beautiful; all are we! 
worth planting. 

The greater part of the tiny bull 
which resemble claws give an impressio! 
of lifelessness and death and these sur 
prise the casual florist when they are i 
flower. They should be planted in Octo 
ber or November, placed 4” apart, and 
at a depth of 2%”. The bulbs are to be 
protected from severe frosts. This is the 
method of procedure with R. africanus, 
but R. asiaticus should be planted dur 
ing February or March. The soil should 
have been deeply cultivated in the fall, 
and have received old manure for ferti 
lizer. Clay present in the soil is very 
beneficial, especially if they are placed 
where they will not receive the direct 
rays of the sun. During the drier parts 
of the season, water must be provided 
With the disappearance of the flowers this 
species of Ranunculus can be trans 
planted to a reserve bed where they 
should remain until the leaves have dis 
appeared. Then the bulbs are taken out 
and stored in some dry cool place. 

When placed in the living room, these 
species should be treated like Anemon 
coronaria. For this purpose, bulbs are 
chosen which have not been in contact 
with the soil for one year, and taking 
three or four for each pot. They are then 
sunk into the ground in some protected 
place until frost. At this time they are 
brought to the window garden where 
they should receive sunlight, fresh air on 
mild days, a moderate amount of moist- 
ure, and a temperature not exceeding 
50 degrees F. When they are not aired 
sufficiently, and when the heat is too 
intense, these bulbs will not flower. 
Otherwise they will appear in the spring. 

The French species of Ranunculus 


are especially to be recommended, These 
produce large flowers, and many varieties 
of them have been developed. 

Dr. E. Bap 


IN WOOD 


It can be seen at once that this new 
preparation can perform a great many 
services on the craftsman’s bench, or 
about the house. Otherwise expensive 
furniture repairs can be made with plastic 
wood by anyone. Cracks can be filled, 
and the filler sand-papered smooth and 








stained to. match the wood. Picture 
frames and broken corners can _ be 


restored, nail holes or countersunk screws 
filled. To ingenuity which is even aver- 
age, a legion of uses will at once occur, and 
because of the powerful adhesive proper- 
ties of plastic wood, and because it will 
re-create missing parts, many things can 
be salvaged which had long been given up 
as hopeless. 












